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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X HIS simple elementary sketch has been 
arranged with the view of giving the yoxpig 
scholar a general idea of the rise and progress 
of classic learning, and the connexion be- 
tween ancient and modern literature. In the 
few selections that have been made, those' il- 
lustrations were preferred, which would serve 
to impress on the juvenile mind the beauty of 
moral truth, and the loveliness of virtue, even 
when exercised in the dark ages of pagan phi- 
losophy. These virtues being contrasted with 
the pure and perfect light of revelation, and 
the piety of Christian believers, it is hoped 
that the comparison will tend to establish this 
Great Truth, that the Evidence of the Gospel, 
and the Treasures of Holy Writ, are the most 



IV 

precious stores of true wisdom ; the only solid 
basis of virtue here, and the certain hope of 
salvation hereafter. " Lord, to whom should 
" we go ? thou hast the words of eternal 
« life l." * ** 

The author cannot take her leave without 
expressing her very grateful acknowledge- 
ments for the patronage that her friends have 
so liberally bestowed iipon this very* imper- 
fect and feeble execution pf one of the first 
wishes of her heart, that of contributing to 
the improvement of the rising generation. 

Ivelr," September 3d. 1830. 

1 St. John vi. 68. 

. * Vide Frontispiece.— While History and Time are col 
lecting the records of departed genius, the Immortality of 
the soul, kneeling on the Word of God, vests her hope of ■ 
eternal life on the promises of the everlasting Gospel. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 



BIOGRAPHY is a narrative of the lives and ac- 
tions of eminent men. The word Biography is de- 
rived from two Greek words, Bios, life, and Grapho, 
to write. 

It is to this science, that we owe our acquaintance 
with the distinguished characters, that have flou- 
rished from the earliest ages of antiquity to the pre- 
sent time. By their example we may learn to avoid 
the errors they have committed ; copy the virtues 
they have exercised ; and emulate their intellectual 
and spiritual improvement* We shall confine this 
selection to what is termed Classical Biography; 
giving a brief sketch of some of the lives and pro- 
ductions of the most celebrated writers of ancient 
and modern times. These may be divided into, 

1. Grecian Philosophers, Orators, and Historians. . 
& Grecian Poets. 

3, Latin Philosophers, Orators, and Historians* 

4. Latin Poets. 



5. Italian Poets. 

6. English Divines, Philosophers, Historians, and 

Poets. 

7. French JDi vines, Historians, and Poets. 

8. Spanish and Portuguese Poets ; and German Di- 

vines and Poets. 



GRECIAN ORATORS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND 
HISTORIANS. 

GREECE originally consisted oi several small 
states, which had been founded by the leaders of 
the Egyptian and Phoenician colonies, who brought 
with them the arts and sciences of their respective 
countries, which had then attained to a high pitch 
of civilization. The Greeks not only adopted these 
improvements of preceding ages, but vied with each 
other in the advancement of knowledge, and in the 
cultivation of their intellectual powers, which, aided 
by the native genius of this extraordinary people, 
rendered their literary productions the admiration 
and model of all succeeding times. Among their 
distinguished Philosophers, Orators, and Historians, 
we shall select Pythagoras, Herodotus, Socrates, 
Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch, and Epictetus. 



PYTHAGORAS. 
407. b. c] 

PYTHAGORAS, the founder of the Italic Sect of 
philosophy, was horn at Samos. His father was a 
person of distinction, and bestowed on the promis- 
ing genius of his son that liberal education, which 
was best calculated to enlighten his mind, and invi- 
gorate his body. Pythagoras therefore not only 
early excelled in intellectual attainments, but dis~ 
tinguished himself at the Olympic Games, where he 
gained, in the eighteenth year of his age, a prize 
for wrestling. He afterwards travelled into Egypt 
and Chaldea, and after many years devoted to the 
study of the profound sciences, and ancient tradi- 
tions of these great nations, he re-visited his native 
island. In passing through Peloponnesus, where he 
assisted a second time at the Olympic Games, he 
was saluted with the lofty title of Sophist, or wise 
man, but this appellation he declined for a more 
modest x and humble one, calling himself " a Philoso- 
pher, or a lover of JVijtdom." On being asked, what 
was the difference between a philosopher and other 
men, Pythagoras made ibis reply ; " Life," he said, 
" might be compared to the Olympic Games; for as 
" in that vast assembly, some come in search of 
" glory, others in search of gain, and a third, more 
" noble in their pursuit, seek neither for fame nor 
" profit, but only to learn and know what passes isj 
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" it; so man in the same manner comes into the 
" world as into a place of public meeting, where 
" some toil after glory, others after gain, and a few 
" contemning riches and vanity, apply to the nobler 
" study of nature, and the attributes of the Gods, 
* These last/' says he, " are they, whom I call pbilo* 
" sophers." These he considered as the best and 
the only part of human kind, who passed their lives 
conformably to the end for which they were crea? 
ted ; * for man," he used to say, " was created to 
u know and to contemplate." About the fortieth 
year of his age, he fixed his abode in Crotona, a 
town of Magna Greecia ; here he founded the Italian 
Sect, and was soon surrounded by numerous disci- 
pies, to whom he gave the rules he had learned 
from the Egyptian Priests ; required them to endure 
many austerities, and enjoined a silence of fire 
years, during which time they were only to listen. 
He was the first who taught the doctrine of Metemp* 
sychosis, or the transmigration of the soul into differ* 
ent bodies. He forbad his disciples to eat animal 
food; and strictly enjoined them to call to mind, 
and carefully review the actions of every closing 
day. He taught, that the most perfect gratification 
was to be found only in moral and intellectual plea- 
sures ; that virtue was the only true source of hap- 
piness, and that there could be no real enjoyment, 
where the mind was disturbed by the consciousness 
of guilt, and the dread of futurity. This doctrine 



was not confined to Graecia Magna, but spread it- 
self all ove^Greece and Asia. And long after hi3 
death he was held in such estimation by the Ho* 
mans, that on their being commanded by an oracle 
to erect statues in honor of the most wise and valiant, 
they raised a brazen statue to Alcibiades, as the 
most valiant, and another to Pythagoras, as the most 
wise. Plato and Socrates in succeeding ages em- 
braced his opinions ; and if 4be glory of a philoso- 
pher can be measured by the duration of his doc- 
trine, and the extent of its propagation, nothing can 
equal that of Pythagoras ; since his opinions are at 
this day literally followed in the greatest part of 
the world. 

The time of his death is unknown, but it is sup- 
posed to have happened about 497 years before the 
Christian Era, 



HERODOTUS. 

484. b. c] 

HERODOTUS was a celebrated historian, born at 
Halicarnassus, about 484 years before Christ. When 
his country suffered under the tyranny of Lygdamis, 
he fled to Samos, and from thence travelled over 
Egypt, Italy, and all Greece, where he acquired the 
knowledge of many historical facts. He afterwards 
b3 
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digested the materials he had collected, and com* 
posed his celebrated History of the Wars of the 
Persians against the Greeks, from the age of Gyrus 
to the battle of My c ale, in the reign of Xerxesr 
To establish his fame among the Greeks, he pub- 
licly recited this history at the Olympic Games, 
where it was received with such universal applause, 
that the names of the Nine Muses were given it, 
in allusion to the nine books into which his His- 
tory was divided. This rendered him even more 
famous than those who had obtained the prizes ; and 
wherever he came he was pointed out by this ob* 
servation, te This is that Herodotus, who has written 
*' the Persian Wars in the Ionic dialect ; this is he 
" who has celebrated our victories." Herodotus is 
considered £S the Father of History ; his style 
abounds with elegance, ease, and sweetness ; and he 
is among the ancient historians, what Homer is 
among the poets, and Demosthenes among the ora- 
tors. He is supposed to have died in that part of 
Italy called Magna 'Graecia, not however before he 
v had returned to Halicarnassus, and expelled the ty- 
rant Lygdamis, 



SOCRATES. 
400. B, c] 

SOCRATES, who is esteemed not only the great- 
est philosopher of antiquity, but the very founder 



of philosophy itself, was born in a little village of 
Attica, about 467. B. C. He followed for some time 
the occupation of his father, who was a statuary ; 
from this meaner employment, which it is said he 
exercised with simplicity and elegance, he was 
called to the study of philosophy by Crito, who ad* 
mired his genius, and courted his friendship. He 
studied in the school of Archelaus and Anaxagoras, 
under whom he laid the foundation of that exem- 
plary virtue, which has been the admiration of sue* 
ceeding ages. He appeared with the rest of his 
countrymen in the field of battle, and it is said, that 
to his courage and intrepidity Xenophon and Alci- 
biades owed the preservation of their lives. But his 
character shines more conspicuous as a philosopher 
and moralist, than as that of a warrior. 

In his doctrine, Socrates avoided the abstruse 
and metaphysical researches of his predecessors ; 
and in his beautiful philosophy taught mankind to 
consider their passions, opinions, duties, and facul- 
ties of their mind. This gave reason for Cicero to 
say, that he drew philosophy down from heaven 
upon earth, to enquire into the nature of vice and 
virtue. He supported the doctrine of the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and a state of future rewards and 
punishments, and strongly reprobated the prevailing 
custom of suicide. He acknowledged the perfec- 
~ t£on of a supreme power, the creator of the nni vets*; 
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and the dispenser of good and evil. He taught, 
that the practice of virtue is the source of happi- 
ness, and that no evils could be compared with 
the pangs of remorse, and the consciousness of 
guilt. This admirable system of practical philoso- 
phy, supported by the exemplary exercise of all 
the social duties of life, soon drew around him a 
number of illustrious pupils, whom he instructed by 
his example, as well as by his- doctrine. He spoke 
with freedom on every subject, religious as well as 
civil, and had the courage to condemn and reprove 
the vices of his countrymen. His independence of 
mind raised him many enemies, but the purity of 
his doctrines, and his irreproachable conduct, si- 
lenced for some time the vpice of malevolence. At 
last Aristophanes undertook to ridicule his venerable 
character on the stage, in his Comedy of the Clouds. 
This open calumny succeeded, the tide of popular 
favour was turned against him, and he was sum- 
moned before the tribunal of the five hundred. 
Here he was accused of making innovations in the 
religion of the Greeks, and of tidiculing the Gods 
which the Athenians worshipped. Notwithstanding 
the falsehood of this accusation, and the simple and 
sublime defence of Socrates, which was conveyed 
in the energetic language of conscious and offended 
innocence, he was condemned by a majority of only 
three voices, to die by drinking hemlock. Upon, 
this he addressed the court in a pathetic speech. 
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He told them, that to die was a pleasure* since he was 
going to hold converse with the greatest heroes of anti- 
quity; he recommended to their paternal care his 
defenceless children, and exclaimed as he returned 
to the prison : I go to die, you to live ; hut which is the 
best the divinity alone can know. He passed the 
thirty days between his condemnation and execu- 
tion, with his usual cheerfulness and serenity, dis- 
coursing with his friends, and instructing his disci- 
ples on the most important doctrines of his philo- 
sophy. 

When pressed to make bis escape from prison, he 
turned to Crito, who had bribed the gaoler, and 
made his escape certain, and .said with a smile, 
Where shall I fly to avoid this irrevocable doom passed 
on all mankind? He reproved the sorrow of his 
friends, and when one of them lamented because he 
was to suffer though innocent, he replied, Would you 
then have me die guilty f When the executioner pre- 
sented him with the cup of poison, he received it 
with calmness, and after he had made a Hbation to 
the Gods, drank it with an unaltered countenance, 
and in a few moments expired, in the 70th. year of 
his age, and about 400 years before Christ. So* 
crates was no sooner buried, than the Athenians 
repented of their cruelty ; his accusers were uni- 
versally despised ; some were banished, and others 
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put an end to their life, which remorse of conscience 
rendered insupportable. 

To the example, virtues, and knowledge of ibis 
great philosopher, the Greeks were particularly in- 
debted for their greatness and splendor. The learn* 
ing, which was universally disseminated by his 
pupils, gave the whole nation a decided superiority 
over the rest of the world, and with his death it may 
be said the brightest star was set in the Grecian He- 
misphere of taste and science. 



PLATO. 

348. b, c] 

PLATO was an illustrious philosopher, bom at 
Athens, about 420 years before Christ He was de- 
scended by his father from royal ancestors, and by 
his mother from Solon. He studied philosophy un- 
der Socrates, whose" example and doctrine he fol- 
lowed, and whose death and virtues were the favo- 
rite theme of his discourses. When he lost this 
great master he travelled over Greece, and visited 
Magna Graecia, where he was attracted by the fame 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, and the learning of 
its professors. From thence he went to Egypt, to 
study geometry, and afterwards to Persia, to consult 
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the Magi. On his return to Athens, lie taught in 
the groves of Academus, where his lectures were 
attended by the most learned and illustrious of his 
countrymen. He continued during forty years to 
preside at the head of this academy, devoting his 
time to the instruction of his pupils, arid the com- 
position of those dialogues, which haye been the 
admiration of every age and country. These stu- 
dies were only interrupted to accept the invitations 
of the tyrant Dionyshis, whom he persuaded to be- 
come the father of his people, and the friend of li- 
berty. On his return, the Athenians wished to ho- 
*nor him with the administration of government, but 
he preferred a life of contemplation, and the study 
of philosophy. The fame of his learning and wis* 
dom drew disciples to him from all parts, and am- 
bassadors were sent from several kings, earnestly 
requesting, that he would prescribe forms of go- 
vernment for their dominions; ~ 

He was simple in his manners, and temperate in his 
habits, and so unassuming in his pretensions to distinc- 
tion and honor, that he once resided, during the ce- 
lebration of the Olympic Games, without making 
himself known, in a family who were total strangers 
to him, and who accompanied him to Athens. Being a 
native of that place, they requested him to shew them 
the great philosopher Plato, little suspecting that in 
their simple guest they had entertained that illustrious 
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character. Bat while Ins. reputation gained him 
many admirers, it raised him many rivals and ene- 
mies. Diogenes, the Cynic, jealous of the fame, 
and despising the politeness and fine taste of Pkta, 
seized every opportunity of insulting him* Dining 
one day at his table with other company, he tram* 
pled upon the tapestry with his dirty feet, uttering 
this severe sarcasm, " I trample upon the pride of 
w Plato :" to which Plato calmly replied, " with the 
" greater pride of Diogenes/' Plato died at the 
advanced age of 81, about 348 years B. C. 

The works of this great philosopher, which were 
very numerous, were mostly written in the form of 
dialogues. These were so celebrated for elegance, 
melody, and sweetness of style, that he was called 
the Athenian Bee, in allusion to the following 
circumstance, which was considered a presage of 
his future eloquence. When he was an infant, his 
father went with his wife and child to sacrifice io 
the Muses, and while they were performing the di- 
vine rites, a swarm of bees came and distilled their 
honey on Plato's lips* Cicero held him in such 
estimation, that he exclaimed in the warmth of pa- 
negyric, " that if the Gods had spoken Greek, they 
«' would have used Plato's language ;" and he made 
him so implicitly his guide in wisdom and philoso- 
phy, as to declare « he would rather err with Plato, 
" than be fight with any one else.'' 
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Plato in his system of philosophy, followed the 
metaphysical opinions of Pythagoras, and the mo- 
rals of Socrates. He taught that the soul was im- 
mortal, and of divine origin ; and though it was for a 
time incumbered with the body, it could not lose 
that power which emanated from God. He consi- 
dered the practice of moral virtue as the only 
source of imprpvement and happiness; by the 
means of which man approaches nearer to the intel- 
lectual world, and to a similitude with the Deity. 



DEMOSTHENES. 
322. b. c] 

DEMOSTHENES, one of the greatest orators of 
antiquity, was born at Athens about 370 years be- 
fore Christ. He first studied philosophy under Plato 
and Euclid, but afterwards devoted himself to the 
study of oratory under Isocrates. 1 At the age of 17 
he gave early proofs of his eloquence, by pleading 
against his guardians, who had defrauded him of his 
property. And though his rising talents were im- 
peded by weak lungs, and a difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion, he triumphed over all these disadvantages by 
unwearied perseverance. To correct this impedi- 
ment of speech, he spoke with pebbles in his mouth, 
and endeavoured to remove the distortion of his fea- 
tures, which accompanied his utterance, by watch* 
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ing the motions of bis countenance in a looking 
glass. That his pronunciation might he loud and 
full of emphasis, he accustomed himself to the tu- 
mults of a public assembly ; and frequently declaim- 
ed on the sea shore, wl\en the wares were agitated. 
To devote himself more closely to studious pur- 
suits, he confined himself in a subterraneous cave, 
where, by the glimmering of a lamp, he composed 
the greatest part of his orations, which have been 
the admiration of every age. His eloquence was 
so powerful, and he had the passions of others so 
much at his command, that it is said he appeared 
like one inspired ; and when he found it difficult to 
convince the judgment, he knew how to seduce the 
imagination. His talents as an orator placed him 
at the head of the government at Athens. In this 
public capacity he roused his countrymen from their 
indolence, and animated them against the encroach- 
ments of Philip of Macedon, who declared " that 
tf the thunder of his eloquence was of more weight 
" against him, than all the fleets and armies of the 
" Athenians, and that he had no enemy but Demos- 
" thenes." After the death of Philip, he opposed 
his son Alexander with the same energy, who made 
war upon the Athenians, and demanded their orators 
to be given up ; at this request Demosthenes re- 
minded his countrymen of the fable of the sheep, 
which delivered their dogs to the wolves. Though 
this great orator had boasted, in the reign of Philip, 
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that all the gold of Macedonia would not tempt " 
him, it is said he was not so inflexible to his sue* 
cessor; this gave occasion to his enemies to accuse 
him of bribery, and forced him to retire from 
Athens. When Antipater made war against Greece, 
he was publicly recalled, and his return was at- 
tended with great splendor. But this triumph was 
but of short duration; for Antipater having de- 
manded the Athenian orators to be given up, Demos- 
thenes tied to the island of Celauria,-arid finding all 
hopes of safety lost, he took a dose of poison, which 
he swallowed in a quill, and expired in the 60th* 
year of his age, 322 years before Christ* 

Demosthenes has been deservedly called the 
Prince of Orators. He expressed the various pas- 
sions of hatred, resentment, and indignation, with an 
energy which no succeeding orator ever equalled. 
His powers of eloquence were for a long time the 
chief bulwark, not only of Athens, but of Greece, 
and the most formidable obstacle to Philip's design 
of enslaving it. 



PLUTARCH. 

140. AD.] 

PLUTARCH was a native of Chaeronea, descend- 
ed from a respectable family. He was early ini- 
c2 
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tiatedin the study of philosophy, and mathema- 
tics, and while yet very young, was appointed by 
his countrymen to go to the Roman Proconsul, in 
their name, upon very important business. This 
commission he executed with honor to himself, 
ond success to his country. He afterwards tra- 
velled through the different territories of Egypt 
and Greece, as an historian and a philosopher ; he 
then retired to Rome where he opened a school. 
Here the Emperor Trajan honored him with the 
office of consul, and afterwards appointed him go- 
vernor of Illyricum. On the death of his imperial 
patron, he removed from Rome to Chaeronea, where 
he was respected by his fellow citizens, and raised 
to all the honors that his native town could bestow. 
In this. peaceful retreat he closely applied to study, 
%nd wrote the greatest part of his works, particu- 
larly his Lives of the Roman Worthies. He died 
at Chaeronca, at an advanced age, in the 140th. year 
of the Christian Era. His most esteemed produc- 
tions are his Lives of illustrious men, in which he 
has delineated the different characters with great 
skill and impartiality; and though his diction is 
neither pure nor elegant, he is considered the most 
entertaining, instructive, and interesting, of all the 
writers of ancient history. So highly were the 
Lives of Plutarch estimated at the revival of litera- 
ture, by men of judgment and taste, that a learned 
Greek being asked what book he would wish pre- 
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served among all the profane compositions of anti- 
quity, answered, without hesitation, « the Lives of 
Plutarch. Among the many eulogiums bestowed on 
Plutarch, this epigram deserves to be noticed, which 
is supposed to be inscribed on a statue/ erected by 
the Romans to his memory. 

" Chaeronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
" Does Martial Rome this grateful statue raise : 
" Because. both Greece and she thy fame have shar'd, 
" Their heroes written, and their lives compared. 
" But thou thyself coulds't never write thy own ; 
" Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 1 ' 



EPICTETUS; 
120. A.D.J 

EPICTETUS was a celebrated Stoic philosopher, 

a native of Hierapolis, in Ph'rygia. He" was born 

near the end of Nero's reign, and was originally 

a, slave of Epaphroditus, one of Nero's freedmen. 

It is supposed that he had obtained his freedom in 

the reign of Domitian, as he was included in his 

edict for banishing all philosophers from Rome. 

After the Emperor's death he returned, and was 

highly esteemed by Adrian and Marcus Aurelius. 

He lived to a very advanced age, and died in ex* 

treme poverty ; for he held riches in great contempt, 

and could not be prevailed on to accept any favors. 

He lived in a little cottage at Rome, without even a 

c3 
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door ; with no attendant but one old woman, and no 
furniture but an earthen lamp $ by the light of which 
he composed those beautiful morals which have 
been handed down to posterity. This lamp was sold 
after his death for ^£100. Epictetus used to say, 
" That there was no occasion to adorn a man's house 
" with rich hangings and paintings, for the most 
'• graceful furniture was temperance and modesty, 
" which are lasting ornaments, and can never be the 
"worse for wear." His patience and constancy were 
equal to his humility and modesty ; an example 
of which is thus related. While he was a slave of 
Epaphroditus, his cruel master one day amused him- 
self with wrenching his leg. Epictetus observing 
he took delight in this barbarous pleasure, and con- 
tinued it with greater violence, said with a smile, 
and without any appearance of passion, " If you go 
'• on, you will certainly break my leg :" and when 
his master, by persevering in this unnatural sport, 
had broken his leg, he said, "Did I not tell you, Sir, 
"that it would be so *" 

Epictetus taught the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and professed himself a follower of the" 
Stoic philosophy, which he reformed. He rejected 
many of their chimerical and impracticable precepts, 
and strongly opposed the commission of suicide, the 
lawfulness of which was maintained by the rest of 
his sect. Eut it is the peculiar glory of Epictetus, 
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that of alt the ancient philosophers, he made the 
nearest approaches to Christian Morality, and en- 
tertained more clear and just notions of the nature 
and providence of God, than any, who had not been 
blessed with the light of revelation, and the holy 
precepts of the Gospel. 

His Enchiridion is a faithful picture of the princi- 
ples of the Stoic philosophy. This, and his disser- 
tations to his pupils, were held in. such estimation 
by the Emperor Antoninus, that he thanked the Gods 
that he could collect from the writings of Epictetus, 
every valuable maxim, that could enable him to live 
with honor to himself, and advantage to his country. 
They have been translated into almost every lan- 
guage; and the English can boast of an elegant 
translation by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 



REFLECTIONS. 

We learn from the History of Greece, and a re- 
view of the distinguished philosophers of that day, 
that, although the learning and genius of this extra- 
ordinary people had brought arts and literature to 
their highest pitch of refinement, they were plung- 
ed in the greatest spiritual darkness, being destitute 
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of the knowledge of the true God, the universal and 
bounteous dispenser of all blessing, the creator of 
heaven and earth. The Greeks had derived their 
faith and worship from the Egyptian and Phoenician- 
leaders, who founded their colonies, and from the ido- 
latrous nations by which they were surrounded ; and 
although their cultivated taste might embellish their 
divinities with the elegant illusions of fancy, and the 
attributes of some superior virtues, they invested 
them with the passions and feelings of human na- 
ture, and the heaven they promised was but a more 
perfect enjoyment of the pleasures of the earth. 
The glad tidings of a prince, who should bring peace;, 
and a king who should reign in righteousness :. on 
whom the spirit of the Lord was to rest;, had. not 
taught them to look for that light, which was to shine 
in aland shadowed with death.; and to guide a people 
walking in darkness ; that faith had not been in- 
spired, nor that hope raised, which, delivering the 
soul from the fetters of natural reason, directs it to 
dwell on the promise of future blessings, and trust in 
the God of its salvation. The rigid tenets of the self- 
denying Stoic might teach hinuto endure torments,/ 
despise riches, and renounce pleasure, .for his own 
glory, and to excite the admiration of an astonished, 
multitude ; but he was a stranger to the true fortitude, 
of the pious Christian, who " beareth all things, be— 
" lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all. 
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" things i, counting all things but loss, for the excel- 
" lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord 2." 

Even Plato and Epiqtetus who taught the pre-ex* 
istence of the soul, the joys of intellect, and the 
charms of virtue ; of that virtue which was its own 
reward, and the attribute of a divine and creative 
power; and who, in their visionary theories, had 
some faint glimmerings of the hope of immortality ; 
could not emancipate the mind from the shackles of 
necessity and fate. And Socrates, from whose honied 
lips strains of the purest morality flowed, and whose 
blameless life was the best illustration of that philos- 
ophy his sublime, and almost inspired spirit profess- 
ed, could not satisfy the restless mind in whom the 
hopes of immortality had been awakened, though 
the light of revelation was still hid. If then, reason 
was of no avail, if the utmost stretch of their boast- 
ed philosophy could only teach how to die with 
courage, without any certain hope to sooth the an- 
guish of the closing scene, nor any brighter pros* 
pect to sustain the departing soul through the valley 
of the shadow of death ; if that philosophy, which 
drew in crowds to its academic bowers the rival 
students of Greece and Rome, in its profound invest- 
igations of light and truth, neither discovered nor 
felt that deep corruption of human nature, which 
is the foundation of Christian meekness and hu- 

1 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 2 Philip iii. 8. 
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mility ; the very corner stone of that faith, which 
worketh righteousness ; and the pillar of that spi- 
ritual wisdom which maketh wise unto salvation ; 
they might be said to be " ever learning and never 
able to come to the light of troth 1." If this reflec- 
tion confounds the pride of human wisdom, and hum- 
bles the vain-glory of man; it increases our admira- 
tion of the beautiful simplicity of the gospel dispen- 
sation, whose system of mercy ' and love, stoops to 
enlighten the meanest capacity, and raise the low* 
liest mind, giving strength to weakness, " the oil of 
"joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness 2 ; » and when considered in 
its sanctifying power of divine grace, as it operates 
on the most exalted intellect, it may be said to give 
wisdom unto the wise, and knowledge to them that 
know understanding ; embracing in its universal in- 
fluence every degree of human faculty, and spiritual 
necessity, that the soul being " washed, and sancti- 
" fied, and justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
" by the spirit of God V' there may be neither high 
nor low ; neither bond nor free ; but that Christ may 
be all in all. 

• From the bounded views of pagan philosophy, 
even our enlightened age may learn a profitable 
lesson; for if that vague idea of virtue, which Plato 

1 2 Tim. iii. 7. 2 Isaiah lxi 3. 3 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
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and his followers taught, was to them a sacred prin- 
ciple, improving the conduct, correcting the heart, 
and leading sometimes to acts of heroism, and self- 
denying greatness : with our enlarged conceptions 
of the Gospel Covenant, how divinely beautiful 
should be its influence on our principles and actions, 
when supported by truth, and adorned by that 
golden chain of Christian Graces, whose holy links 
were formed to bind us closer to the Cross of Christ, 
and train us for the joys of heaven. Let us then, 
u giving all diligence, add to our faith, virtue ; and to 
" our virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temper- 
" ance ; and to temperance, patience; and to pati- 
" ence, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
u ness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity 1 ;" being 
told by the Apostle, that if these virtues abound in 
tra, we shall not be unfruitful in the most excellent 
of all knowledge, that of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

1 2 Pet. i. 5—7. 
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GRECIAN POETS. 



Among the Grecian poets, whose beautiful pro- 
ductions have enriched the treasures of literature, 
and immortalized their country, we shall select as. 
the most distinguished :— 

Horner, Hesiod, iEschylus, Pindar, and Sophocles* 



HOMER* 

907. B. c] 

HOMER was the most ancient of the Greek 
poets, and the Father of Poetry. His history is in- 
volved in much obscurity, scarcely any circum- 
stance of his private life being known. There are 
various opinions concerning the place of his nati- 
vity, and no less than seven illustrious cities claimed, 
after his death, the honor of having given him birth. 
These are Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Sal amis, Rhodes! 
Argos, afnd Athens ; which gave place for the fol- 
lowing epigram : — 

" Seven mighty states contend for Homer dead ; 

" Through which the living Homer begg'd his bread.'* 

From some of the records of ancient writers, we 
learn that he visited the different countries, wjiich 
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he has celebrated in his poems; that he became 
blind at an early age; and gained his subsistence by- 
reciting his verses in the cities, through which 1 \\& 
travelled. His two most celebrated performances' 
are the, Iliad and Odyssey ; in which he has (lis-* 
played the most consummate knowledge of human 
nature/ and rendered himself immortal by the sub-* 
limity, the fire, the sweetness, and elegance of his 
poetry. In his Iliad he has described the resent* 
ment of Achilles, and its fatal consequences to the 
Grecian army before the walls of Troy. The sub* 
ject of the Odyssey is the return of Ulysses into 
his country after the fall of Troy, and the account 
of the many misfortunes which attended his voyage, 
which lasted ten years. These two poems are each 
divided in 24 books, the same number as the -letters 
of the Greek alphabet; both the Iliad and Odyssey 
have equal claim to sublimity and elegance; but 
the powerful fire of the Iliad gives it that superiority, 
which may be compared to mid-day, and the Odys- 
sey to the setting sun, which still preserves its ori- 
ginal splendor and majesty, though deprived of its 
meridian heat. From these, poems we are told, 
that all the distinguished characters of antiquity 
were formed. From hence the ancient legislators 
took the model of their politics. Hence the philor 
sophers drew the first principles of morality, which 
they taught the people. Hence physicians studied 
diseases and their cures ; astronomers learned the 
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knowledge of the heavens, and . geometricians^ of 
tbe earth ; kings and princes, tht art to govern?* and 
captains, to fight and gain victories. Homer .was. 
held in such veneration by the ancients, that they* 
not only raised temples and alters to him, bat of- 
fered sacrifices/ and worshipped him^te * God. The 
inhabitants! of Chios celebrated festivals in his ho- 
nor every fifth year, and medals were struck, which, 
represented him sitting oh a throne, holding in his 
hand his Iliad and Odyssey. Alexander was snch 
an admirer of his compositions, that he. generally 
placed them under his pillow with his sword.; and, 
he carefully deposited the Iliad in one of the richest 
and most valuable caskets of Darius, observing, that 
the most perfect work of human genius ought to be 
preserved ia a box the most valuable and precious in 
the world; Besides the Iliad and Odyssey* Homer 
wrote many lesser poems and hymns to some of 
the Gods. 



HESIOD. 
870. b. c] 

This celebrate* poet was bom at Ascra, a village 
of Btefrtts, at the foot of meAint Helicon, from 
whence he is often called Ascrte us. The situation 
of his father seems to have been dbseure> asf Heeled 
in early life had no better 'fortune than keeping 
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sheep on the summit of' raoant Helicon. Hers be 
bt*ame ac^ainAfsi with the Mubes, and enlisted in 
t&eir service; 4o, this circumstance Ovid alludes in 
4he*e 4w« lines : 

" Nor CI|o nor ner sifters have ^ seen, 

" As Hesiod saw them in the Aseraan green. 

It is said he was cotemporary with Homer, and 
contended with him for a poetical prize, at the fu- 
neral games, which Archidarnu^, king of Eab%a f 
had instituted to honor his own memory. In this 
contention Hesiod was the conqueror, and dedicated 
the tripod, which he received for his victory, to the 
Muses, with this inscription : 

* Mia Hesfoftvows to &' Heliconian nine, 
• « In iChatei*. won from itomertbe divined 

Hesiod now devoted i himself toy the Mutes* •and 
quitted hi&^astojraLW^anqpiyinghiflwelf entirely to 
Arts and learning; He .fired so an advanced age, 
•when lie was crueUy murdered^, on the false charge 
of having been an accomplice, in the seduction of a 
young woman, who lived in the house where he re- 
aided f being maliciously accused to her .brother, he 
shared Abe fate of the -seducer, and was tbnowa into 
the sea. It is said, some dolphins brought back the 
body to land, which led to the discovery of his 
murderers, who received themselves their just pu- 
d2 
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nishment, in meeting the -same death' they had 
inflicted. on.,Hesiod. . This great poet was the first 
who wrote, a poem on agriculture, which Virgil, in 
his Georgics, acknowledges to have taken as his mo- 
del. This eomposition i# entitled Works and Days; 
and besides the instruction grv en tb the cttf tiVator 
of the fields, it contains many moral reflections, wor- 
thy the refined philosophy of Socrates, and Plato. 
His Theogony, or Generation of the Gods, is valuable 
for the faithful account it gives of tie Goils of, anti- 
quity ; and his Shield of Hercules is Iptijt the fragment 
vf a" larger poem, in which he is supposed to hatre 
-ivtnan account of the most celebrated heroines 
among the ancients. Though Hesiod had not the 
fire and sublimity of Homer,' he is admired for the 
elegance of his diction, and &e sweetness* of his 
poetry ; and . for rthe talents he had of representing 
nature in her true and simple dress. Pausanias, an 
ancient Greek writer, informs us, he was held in 
<great estimation by his countrymen, the -Boeotians, 
,who erected a statue to his honor, in the- temple of 
Jupiter Olymplcus; and that his verses were in- 
scribed on a tablet in the temple t>f the Muses, of 
which the poet was a priest : and the Greeks were 
so partial to his poetry and moral instructions, that 
they ordered their children to learn his writings by 
heart. 
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iESCHYLUS. 
456. b. c.] . 

jESCHYLUS, the tragic poet, was born at Athens. 
He was the son of Euphorion, and brother to Cynae- 
girus, and Aminias, who distinguished themselves in 
the battle of Marathon, and the sea fight at Salamis, 
at which engagement JEschylus was present. To his 
younger brother, Aminias, he was, on a? subsequent 
occasion, indebted for saying his life. For being 
accused by the Athenian* of some expressions of 
impiety, in one of his. plays,, he was condemned to 
be stoned to death, when Aminias, with a happy pre- 
sence of mind, throwing aside his cloak, shewed his 
arm without a hand, which he had lost at the battle 
of Salamis ; this sight made such an impression on 
the judges, that they pardoned JJschylus. 

This poet is considered. as. the Father of the Drama, 
and the first writer who introduced tragedy*. 

He contributed much to the improvement of the 
theatric art, which, before he wrote simply consisted 
of. songs and pantomimes. In the time of Thespis, 
who was the first inventor of the drama, there was 
no public theatre to act upon ; and the performers 
went from place to place in a cart. JEschylus fur- 
nished his actors with masks, and. dressed them sui- 
d3 
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lably to their characters. He likewise introduced 
the buskin, to make them look more like heroes. 

" Thespis, inventor of the tragic art, 

" Carried fcts vagrant player* m a cart ; 

" High * f m the ovewd tbe mimic tribe append, 

« A*4 pfoy'd audi Ming, *» ke» of wine bessMar'd. 

" Then, J£sehy<lus a decern* vizard u*ed, 

" Built a low stage* the flowing robe diffus'd. 

" In language more sublime his actors rage, 

" And in the graceful buskin tread the stage." 

It is said he composed ninety tragedies ; forty of 
which were rewarded with the public prize \ of these 
seven only have been handed down to us : namely, 
1. Prometheus bound. 2. Seven against Thebes. 3. 
The Persians. 4. Agamemnon. 5. The Infernal Re- 
gions. 6\ The Furies. 7. The Suppliants. He is dis- 
tinguished fn his style by boldness of expression, 
and his imagination was fertile in the production of 
all that was wild and terrible, disdaining probabili- 
ties, and delighting in the wonderful and miraculous. 
In his old age he retired to the court of* Hiero, Icing 
of Sicily, where he died ot a Cpcture of his skull, 
caused by an eagle letting fall a tortoise on his head. 
He had the honor of a pompous funeral, from the 
Sicilians, who buried him iiear the river Gela, and 
the tragedians of the country performed plays at 
his tomb; upon which the following epitaph was in- 
scribed: — 
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"Mschyhis, Eaphorion*s son, whom Afeheiw bore, 
* Lie* here itfterrtt, on Gab's frwitfel shore. 
" The plains of Mwfstbo* his worth record, 4 
" Aad heaps of Medea that fcil beneath his sword." 



PINDAK. 
455 B.C.] 

PINDAR, styled the Prince of Lyric Poets, was a 
cotemporary of JEschylus, and a native of Thebes, 
the capital of Bceotia. He was trained from his 
earliest years to the study of music and poetry; and 
taught to compose verses with elegance and simpli- 
city* by Myrtis and Gorinna. In allusion to the sweet- 
ness of his poetry it is said, that a swavm of bees 
settled on his lips, and left some honey there, as he 
reposed on the grass. This prognostic of his future 
celebrity he realized in his musical contests ; for, 
although the jealousy of the Thebans adjudged a 
poetic prize against him in favor of Corinna, which 
she owed more to the charms of her person, than 
the brilliancy of her genius — in all the other public 
assemblies of Greece where females were not per- 
mitted to attend, he always came ofFvictorious. His 
hymns or Paeans were sung in their temples ; and. 
and the priestess of Delphi declared, that it was the 
will of Apollo, that he should receive half of the 
first fruits which were offered to that God. The hon- 
ors that were paid to him whitst living, were conti- 
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nued after bis death ; and hit memory was held in 
such estimation, even by the most inveterate enemies 
of the Thebans, that when the Spartans destroyed 
the city of Thebes, they saved the house which this 
Prince of Lyric poets had inhabited; and the same 
respect was paid him by Alexander the Great, when 
he reduced Thebes to ashes. He is said to have died 
at the advanced age of eighty-six, 435 years before 
Christ. 

Of all the numerous poems of Pindar, his odes on 
the victories obtained at the four greatest festivals of 
Greece — the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, and Ne- 
mean Games, are the only compositions now extant. 
These are admired for sublimity of sentiment, bold- 
ness of metaphor, and harmony of numbers.. The 
grandeur of his poetry, and his deep erudition, made 
the ancients give him the title of the wisest, the 
divine- and the most sublime ; and Lord Bacon says, 
that " it is peculiar to Pindar, to strike the minds of 
" men, suddenly,, with some wonderful turn of 
" thought, as it were, with a divine sceptre. 



SOPHOCLES. 
406. b. c] 

SOPHOCLES was an eminent tr3gic poet, bom at 
Athens, and educated in the school of JEscbylus. 
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He distinguished himself as a. statesman and soldier, 
as well af afoet^ haviffg* exercised the office of 
arehon, with credit* and honor, and shared the su- 
preme command -of the Athenian armies with Pe- 
ricles* The first appearance of 'Sophocles as a poet, - 
reflects great honor on his abilities. When the Athe- 
nians had taken the island of Scyros, they instituted 
a yearly contest : hn tragedy, to celebrate that memo- 
rable event* Sophocles on this occasion obtained 
the prize over his friend and master JEschylus, al* 
though it was the first play he ever presented he* 
fore the public. This success made him be consi- 
dered as the peculiar favorite and friend of the Gods, 
and the most distinguished honors were conferred 
on him. Sophocles was the cotemporary and rival 
of Euripides, and continued for a long time to share' 
witn him in; his dramatic career* the public praise, 
and popular applause. . This contention contributed 
to the improvement of the theatric art; for Sopho- 
cles united the sublimity and majesty of the tragic/ 
muse* with, the tenderness and pathos that character* 
ized the productions of Euripides, Sophocles com-* 
posed 120 tragedies, of which only seven are ex- 
tant 1 Jjax, Ekctra, (Edipu* the Tyrant, Antigone 
the Trqchinut, Phtioctetcs, and GZdiftus at Colono** 
This, last tragedy he recited before the Areopagus, 
when. his ungrateful children, wishing to become 
masters of their father's possessions, and weary of 
his long life, had accused him of insanity. Having, 
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compence of the hero appear, which was confined 
to the deceitful plaudits of his own bosom, or the 
empty acclamations of an inconstant multitude; 
and how fallacious the conqueror's hope of immor- 
tality, if it depended only on the poet's song, or the 
stability of popular applause ; which like the idol of 
their enthusiasm,-—" fleeth as a' shadow, and conti* 
"nuethnot." 

If, then, Hie boldest conceptions of these sons of 
genius ; if the brightest fancy of these harmonious 
spirits could not pierce through the mystery of re- 
deeming love ; if they could only sing the anguish 
of remorse, and the punishment of guilt, if they 
dared not lift the despairing soul from the abyss of 
sin and misery, nor open to its view t£e hope of par- 
don and peace ; and if they could suggest no remedy 
for what they so feelingly described, and so deeply 
deplored; surely it may be said of them, that they 
devoted- their time to that which was only vanity ; 
and •• gave their labour for that which profiteth 
" not 1." If they could only bind in fetters, not bring 
deliverance to the captive ; nor. set at liberty the 
bruised soul — if the spirit of deep sleep had closed 
their eyes, and salvation was to them a sealed book — 
if their visions, so bounded by sense and space, 
could promise no pardon for sin, nor reveal any 
hope of future bliss; we may say in the beautiful 

1 Isaiah ly. 2. 
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and emphatic language of Job, that their mind was 
"a land of darkness, as darkness itself, and of the 
" shadow of death without any order, and where the 
" light is as darkness 1." But let us, on whom the 
light has shone, and to whom " the spirit of the Lord 
" has been sent to preach good tidings unto the meek J 
*' to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty 
" to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
* c them thatare bound 2." Let us rejoice in the words 
of the holy Psalmist, u that the Lord has put a new 
" song into our mouths, even praise unto our God 3." 
And while we sound the strain of gratitude and 
thanksgiving for these blessings already received, may 
our hearts beat with the fervent hope, and our voices 
unite in the ardent prayer, that the day may be 
fast approaching, when the prophetic vision of this 
inspired writer shall be fully realized, and we may be 
able, in the language of truth, to join in this beauti- 
ful canticle : <f O sing unto the Lord a new song ; for 
" he hath done marvellous things : his right hand, 
" and his holy arm, hath gotten him the victory. 
" The Lord hath made known his salvation : his 
" righteousness hath he openly shewed in the sight 
" of the heathen. He hath remembered his mercy 
" and truth towards the house of Israel ; alUhe ends 
" of the earth have seen the salvation of our God 4/* 

\ Job x. 22 2 T 'Isaiibm 1. 

3 Psalm xl. 3. 4. Psalm xovilki *<~d. t 
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After the death of Alexander the Great, which 
happened 323 years before the birth of our Saviour, 
and only 12 years after he had founded the Grecian 
monarchy, this formidable empire, of which the 
Grecian states only formed a part, was divided be- 
tween four of his generals. These separate king- 
doms frequently changed ttyeir masters, and being 
torn by intestine divisions, and mutual jealousies, 
they gradually fell under the power of the Roman 
arms. And a short time before the Christian Era, 
we behold this once powerful nation, which has 
been unrivalled in all that is great in talent?, sublime 
in genius, and beautiful in literature, become tribu- 
tary provinces to the Roman state, and finally incor- 
porated in that mighty empire.. 



LATIN ORATORS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND HIS- 
TORIANS. 

Among these distinguished characters, we shall 
select, as most deserving our particular attention, 
Cicero, Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, 
audTaciUs. 



& 



CICERO. 

4&B.C.] 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO was born at Arpi- 
num in the kingdom of Naples, about 107 years 
before Christ. He was the son of a Roman knight, 
and lineally descended from the ancient kings of the- 
Sabines. He gave early promise of those great abil- 
ities, by which he was afterwards distinguished as 
one of the greatest characters of antiquity, whether as 
an orator, statesman, or philosopher. He was taught 
philosophy by Pbilo, and made himself complete 
master of the laws of his country under Mutius 
Scaevola. He acquired a taste for military know- 
ledge under Sy Ha; but the arts of peace were his 
favorite pursuit, and after devoting his time to the 
study of oratory and rhetoric, he appeared at the 
bar. To complete his education, he travelled into 
Asia, and through Greece. In his visit to Athens, 
the seat of arts and sciences, he renewed and con- 
firmed that memorable friendship with his school-' 
fellow Atticus, which subsisted through life with 
such unshaken constancy and affection. On his re- 
turn to Italy he obtained the Office of Quaestor, and 
after passing through several progressive dignities, 
he was raised to that of the consulship. In this 
situation, he employed with great success his pow- 
erful and masterly eloquence; and delivered his 
country from the conspiracy of Catiline, who, at the 
e2 
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head of a numerous body of desperate adventurers had 
combined to murder Cicero himself. After this me- 
morable deliverance, he was honored with the glori* 
ous title of The Father of his Country 9 and The second 
Founder qf Home* " Hail V* exclaims Pliny, '* thou, 
" who wast first saluted the parent of thy Country ! " 
He now resigned the consulship, but not to enjoy 
the repose he merited ; for having warmly attacked 
Qlodius, for ; attempting, ta, penetrate into the myste- 
rious, worship, which was celebrated in honor of the 
Goddess Bona Deo, where only; females were admit- 
t?4» a strong, party was. formed against him, and he 
wa-s banished from Rome. After sixteen months his 
return was demanded by the senate, and he entered 
Rome in triumph. In the civil commotions between 
Cg&sav and Pompey, he espoused the cause of the 
latter ; and when Cesar was stabbed in the senate, 
he was most earnest in recommending a general am- 
nesty. But when he saw the interests of his party 
decline, and Anthony come into power, he retired 
to Athens. He soon after returned, but lived in 
perpetual fear of assassination. When the triumvi- 
rate pf Augustus, Anthony, and Lepidus was formed, 
the enmity he bore to Anthony proved fatal to him. 
For each of the triumvirs having agreed, in order to 
put an end to all causes of dispute, to proscribe 
their enemies ; Cicero's name was found included in 
tfje list of Anthony's proscriptions, He was imnte- 
qUateJy pursued by the emissaries of Anthony, an£ 
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taken in a litter as he fled towards the sea of Cajeta. 
Whew the assawhw approached, -he put his head out 
of the litter, and it was termed from his body. 
This memorable tveirt took pUce in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, 4* years before Christ. His head 
and right hand were earned to Rome, and bung up 
in the forum. So inveterate was Anthony's hatted 
against this unfortunate man, that even Fulvia, the 
triumvir's wife, exercised her vengeance upon his 
head; drew the tongue out of his mouth; and 
pierced it through repeatedly with a gold bodkin. 
This act of inhumanity verified an observation Cice- 
ro once made, That the passion of revenge prevails 
with the greatest force in the female breast. The death 
of this great man was lamented as An universal 
sorrow, and as an event which seemed to * confirm 
the perpetual slavery of Rome. Anthony ^himself 
appeared to consider it as a complete triumph over 
the republican cause; and satiated with the blood of 
Cicero, put an end to the proscription. The fame 
of Cicero ranks even higher from his literary Com- 
positions, than his spirited exertions as a Roman 
senator. Middleton, in his admirable lire of this 
great man, pays this tribute to his character . and 
leantihg, m speaking of his beautiful' villa now in 
the possession of the monks, ahd called the villa of 
St. Dominic " Strange revolution ! to see Cicero's 
" porticos converted to monkish cloisters ! the seat 
" of the most refined reason, wit, and learning, to a 
BS 
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f* nursery of superstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm ! 
" What a pleasure must it give to those . Dominican 
"inquisitors, to trample on the ruins of a. man, 
•' whose writings, by spreading the light of reason 
" and liberty through the world, have been one 
<< great instrument of obstructing their unwearied 
" pains to enslave it 1." 



SENECA, 
65. An.] 
This celebrated philosopher was the son of a Ro- 

- jnan knight of the same name. He was born at 
Rome about 12 years before Christ. The extraor- 
dinary talents he displayed, were early improved by 

.lessons of philosophy, from the first stoics of the 
• age ; and he became a rigid follower of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, He was appointed to the office of 
quaestor, but some aspersions being cast on his pri- 

- vate character, the emperor banished him for some 
time to Corsica. From thence he was recalled by 
the empress Agrippma, to direct the education of 
her son Nero. But the corruption of the age and 
court, rendered such a preceptor of no benefit ; and 
Nero sacrificed a man whose, good examples, and 
salutary advice, he was too profligate to follow. 

1 Middletoa's Life of Cicero, vol, 1. p. & 4to. edit. 
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Wishing to get possession of the wealth that Seneca 
had acquired in his service, Nero gladly availed him- 
self of his name, having been unjustly implicated in a 
conspiracy, and ordered him to destroy himself, (a 
sentence very common in. Rome.) Seneca was at 
table with his, wife Paulina, and two of his friends, 
when the message from Nero arrived. He received 
this intelligence with the most philosophical firm- 
ness, and even with joy; he observed, that such a 
mandate might be expected from a man who had 
murdered his own mother, and assassinated all his 
friends. Finding that he was refused the power of 
disposing of his possessions, he turned to his weep- 
ing friends, and told them, that he would leave them 
at least his own life for an example ; an innocent 
conduct, which they might imitate, and by which 
they might acquire immortal fame* He endeavoured 
. to calm the emotions of his wife, but finding her 
. reeol* ed to die with him, he said, he was rejoiced to 
< see his example followed with so much constancy. 
Their veins were opened at the same time, but the 
emperor ordered the life of Paulina. to be preserved. 
Seneca's veins bled slowly, and to hasten his death, 
he drank a dose of poison, but it had no effect ; and 
to accelerate the operation of the draught, and make 
his blood flow more freely, he ordered himself to be 
. carried into a hot bath. This being attended with 
no better success, and the soldiers becoming clamor- 
ous at the delay, he was carried into a stove, and 
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suffocated by the steam. Thb happened in the 
fifty-third year of his age, A. D. 65. 

Seneca continued to his last moments to converse 
cheerfully with his friends, leaving an example of 
the sustaining power of innocence,*- which would 
have adorned a more enlightened age, and a holier 
cause* His writings were chiefly on moral sub- 
jects, and are much admired land esteemed for the 
precepts of virtue they inculcate. 



PLINY THE ELDER. 

79. A.D.] . 

CAIUS PL1NIUS SECUNDUS, sirnamed Pliny 
the Elder, was horn at Verona, of a noble family, in 
the 23 d . year of the Christian Era. He distinguished 
himself in civil and military life, but his ruling pur- 
suit was the cultivation of literature, to which he 
devoted himself with such unwearied application 
and perseverance, that he made himself master, not 
only of all the polite arts, but every branch of 
science and natural philosophy. The hours that 
others pass in sleep he dedicated to study, as well 
as those leisure moments of the day, which were 
not appropriated to his civil occupations* His love 
of letters did not make him neglect public affairs, 
and he filled the important dignities of augur, and 
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acted as procurator, or manager of the emperor Ves- 
pasian's revenue in Spain and Africa, with credit, 
to himself, and, satisfaction to the virtuous, prince,, 
whom he served; and from whom he received the 
most honorable ana* distinguished favors. His death, 
which is so accurately described by the elegant pea 
of his jwpheAjr, tjie younger Pliny, may be attri-% 
buted to his ardent pursuits as a naturalist. As he 
was at Misenum^ in the Qulf of Naples, where he 
con}mande4 a ijeet.whicji was then stationed there, 
he was,surpf ised at the sudden appearance of a cloud, 
of dust and ashes. Being ignorant of the cause, 
which produced it, he. set sail in a small vessel for 
Mount Vesuvius, which he at last discovered had 
made a dreadful eruption. This was a new and 
beautiful spectacle for the philosophic Pliny, whose 
eager curiosity excited him to advance with bold- 
ness, and though his vessel was often covered with 
stones and ashes, that were continually thrown up by 
the mountain, he landed on the coast. The place 
was deserted by the inhabitants, but Pliny remained 
on the spot during the night, to make his observa- 
tions on the mountain, which, from the surrounding 
darkness, appeared as one xontinual blaze. He was 
soon disturbed by a dreadful earthquake, and in the 
morning contrary winds prevented his returning to 
Misenum. The eruptions of tfie Volcano increased, 
and at last the fire approached the spot where the 
philosopher was making his observations. He endea- 
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Toured to fly before it, bat, though be^ras supported 
by two of his servants, who went in search of him, he 
was unable to escape. He soon fell down, suffo- 
cated by the thick vapors, and sulphureous matter, 
which surrounded him. This memorable event 
happened in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and the 
79th. of the Christian Era. Prom the circumstances 
attending the death of this philosopher, he has been 
styled The Martyr 0/ Nature. Of all his produc- 
tions, his Natural History, in 37 books, is only ex- 
tant. This work is a striking proof of his profound 
erudition ; and from the diversity of the subject it 
treats, is as rich and varied as nature itself. Though 
his style does not possess the elegance and simpli- 
city of the Augustan age, his writings display much 
force and energy ; and he is peculiarly happy in his 
descriptions as a naturalist. 



PLINY THE YOUNGER, 
116. A.D.] 

CAIUS C^CILIUS PLINIUS SECUNDUS, sir- 

named the Younger, was born in the ninth year of 

Nero, and the 82nd. of the Christian Era. He was 

adopted by his uncle Pliny the Elder : he was at 

Misenum at the time of his death, and thongh only 

18 years of age when that disastrous "event took' 

place, he has given a most accurate description of it 
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in two of his epistles. From his vicinity to the 
Volcano, he was himielf exposed to Imminent dan- 
ger, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
escaped with his life from this scene of darkness 
and desolation. In this trying moment, he gave a 
staking pfoof of that tenderness of feeling, which 
marked his character through life. His mother, 
who was with him at Misenum, finding that her in- 
firmities precluded her flight, and fearing if she 
accompanied him she might impede his escape, 
she conjured him to think only of his own safety, 
and not sacrifice his life to the vain attempt of pre- 
serving a few short years of her miserable exist- 
ence. He refused to listen to these intreaties, and, 
like another JEneas, led her from the approaching 
destruction, alternately leading her on, or supports 
ing her in his arms, till they had reached a place 
of safety. He now began to plead in the forum, 
which was the usual road to dignities ; and having 
cultivated his powers of elevation in the school of 
Quintilian, he distinguished himself so much by 
his eloquence, that he and his friend Tacitus, were 
reckoned the two greatest orators of their , age. 
He happily escaped the perils, to which he was 
exposed during the persecuting reign of Domitian, 
though there was every reason, to suppose that if 
death had not put a stop tp the cruelties of that em- 
peror, he would have shared the fate of many other 
jgreat men; for he tells us, that his name was after- 
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wards found in Domitian's tablets, among the num- 
ber of those who were destined td destruction. When 
THtjart was invested with the imperial purple, Pliny 
was appointed consul, and he acknowledged this 
honor in his Celebrated panegyric. After this he 
presided over Pontas and Bythinia, in the office of 
proconsul ; and by his humanity he stopped the 
persecutions which had began in his province, 
against the Christians. He assured the emperor, that 
the followers of Christ we're a meek and inoffensive 
sect ; that they voluntarily bound themselves by the 
most solemn oaths, to relinquish, and abstain from, 
every evil pursuit. ' This letter is still extant among 
his epistles, and is esteemed one of the most genuine 
monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity, relating to 
the times immediately succeeding the apostles ; as 
it was written only forty years after the death of St. 
Paul. ' It was preserved by the primitive Christians 
themselves, as a clear and unsuspicious evidence of 
the purity of their doctrines ; and is frequently ap- 
pealed to by the early writers of the church, against 
the calumnies of their adversaries. History is silent 
respecting the time of his death, but it is supposed 
he died in the 116th. year of the Christian Era. 

Pliny was considered as the patron of learning, 
and the friend of the oppressed. He was exempla- 
ry in all the relative duties of a magistrate, a subject, 
a father, and a husband. He liberally promoted the 
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advancement of literature from his own contribu- 
tions. He portioned off the daughter of his esteem- 
ed preceptor Quintiliah, of whom he observedAbat 
though rich in learning, he was poor in the goods of 
fortune. In presenting him with a dowry of £300, 
of our money, for his beloved daughter^ he added — 
" I would not be so moderate, were I not assured from 
"your modesty and disinterestedness, that the small* 
" ness of the present will render it acceptable/' Of 
all Pliny's writings, nothing has escaped the wreck 
of time except his *' Epistles/' and his " Panegyric 
upon Trajan." The former contain many curious 
and interesting facts, they are written with ease and 
elegance, and display much feeling and philan- 
thropy ; and the latter boasts great flow of elo- 
quence and brilliancy of style. 



TACITUS. 

136. A.D.] 

CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS was a celebrated 
Latin historian, born in the reign of Nero. HTs 
father was a Roman knight, and governor of Belgic 
Gaul. The native genius and promising talents of 
young Tacitus, were beheld with delight by the em- 
peror Vespasian, the patron of merit; who promoted 
him to places of trust and honor. Even the succeed- 
ing emperors were partial to Tacitus, and Domitian 
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seemed to forget his cruelties when virtue and inno- 
cence claimed his patronage. Tacitus was after* 
wards raised to the consulship, and gave proofs of 
his eloquence at the bar, by supporting the cause, of 
the injured, Africans, against the proconsul Marius 
Priscus, whom he caused to be condemned for his 
cruelty and extortion. The friendship pf Tacitus 
and Pliny has often been admired, and in their time. 
Vfas almost proverbial ; so that one was scarcely men- 
tioned without the other, as the following example 
will indicate. At the exhibition of tfte spectacles in 
the circus, Tacitus held a long conversafiQn on (Jiff*, 
crept subjects with a Roman knight, with whom lie, 
w^s unacquainted ; and when the knighj* asked him 
whether he was a native of Italy, the historian told 
him that he was not unknown to him, sum* that for 
their distant acquaintance he was indebted to litera- 
ture. " Then/' replied the knight, " you are either 
" Tacitus or Pliny." The friendship of these two 
great men did not arise from a. perfect conformity 
of opinions or character. Tacitus was as great a 
friend of a republican government, as Pliny was an 
admirer of the imperial power. Yet the closest in- 
timacy subsisted between them, and from the epi- 
stles of Pliny, we learn the great respect and admi- 
ration that was paid to Tacitus by his co temporaries, 
and, above ail, by Pliny himself. " What a plea- 
"sure," says he, u it is to reflect, how it will be re- 
"corded, if posterity .has any regard for us, with 
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»' what harmony, sincerity, and affection, We have 
" lived together ! It will, methinks, be a rare and 
" memorable instance, that two men almost equal in 
" age, ill dignity, and enjoying some reputation for 
u letters, bad cordially promoted the studies of each 
" other. I, for my part, a youth, when you already 
" flourished in the fulness of glory, was ambitious 
" to follow your steps, yet at the greatest? distance ; 
" and though there were many excellent persons, 
" yet I singled you out as most to be imitated." In 
another letter he begs of Tacitus to mention him in 
his histories, as a man who would wish to have his 
portrait taken by a first rate painter ; "For/* says 
he, " I divine, nor does the spirit of divination de- 
" peive me, that these histories will be immortal." 
This difference existed between these great menu 
Pliny gained, the hesrts of his adherents by the ele- 
gant graces of the courtier, while Tacitus conciliated 
the esteem of the world by his virtuous conducts 

The tfto* of Tacitus was ncft *olery deftf«e*W 
the bah or ihi orator taight have' bfcen 1 soon forfcfi£ 
ttfin *f the 1 histdrian had not written. His pfHncipai 
production* are, ui A Treatise on the JMamiers of 
'* the Germans," esteeined for its fidelity and ex- 
actness; his " History of the Roman Empetors," o? 
which only 1 five bdoks are now left, arid bis *' Aft* 
" naVs/ 1 the most extensive and complete of all his 1 
works, but of #hich sixteen books only remain"; His 
f2 
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style has been much admired for its peculiar 
precision and dignity; and the sublimity of his 
thoughts, and the force and energy of his expres- 
sions, place him among the first writers of his age. 
It is said, that the emperor Tacitus, who boasted of 
being one of the descendants of this historian, held 
him in such estimation, that he ordered his works to 
be placed in all public libraries, and directed that ten 
copies, well ascertained for accuracy and exactness, 
should be yearly written, that so great and valuable 
a work might not be lost* This great historian lived 
to an advanced age, and died about the 136th, year 
of the Christian Era. 



REFLECTIONS. 

The city of Borne was founded 748 years befvre 
Christ. It was at first only a refuge for banditti, and 
consisted of a few mean cottages; but in process of 
time it rose to be a powerful city, and the capital of 
the Soman empire, the fourth great monarchy ; and 
by the skill of its warriors, and the strength of its 
arms, it at last extended its conquests over the whole 
civilized world. It drew its rich stores of learning, 
and the cultivation of the arts, from the more polish- 
ed cities of Greece, which were then the centre of 
refinement, science, and literature; \>utwith these 
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ibey adopted likewise their idolatrous worship, 
which the fancy of their poets had adorned with 
all the fascinations of taste, and genius. But when 
the pride and glory of the Roman power had risen 
to its greatest height, it subdued those very states 
to which it owed its greatness, and after the divi- 
sion of the empire, it fixed the seat of its eastern 
government on the shores of the Black Sea; Con* 
stantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, 
giving his name to this capital, Constantinople. 

Rome, during its republican form, and in the in* 
fancy and meridian of its imperial dominion; by the 
eloquence of its senators, the learning of its philos- 
ophers, and the genius of its poets, was the admira- 
tion of all the surrounding nations ; and though its 
literature may not have equalled the elegant and 
fascinating productions of Greece; it affords to this 
day models of all that is snblime and beautiful ; and 
still remains unrivalled by any other people. 

As the doctrines of Roman philosophy were a* 
dopted from the academic bowers of Greece, under 
whose classic shades the Roman youth caught their 
enthusiasm for literary glory, the prejudices of 
error early instilled, became so deeply rooted* that 
they kept in the bonds of darkness even those phi- 
losophers who lived in that sacred era, which by the 
birth of Christ has been sanctified to unborn ages. 
r$ 
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For though the promised star, which was to come 
out of Jacob arose tit their day, and above the limits 
of their horizon; yet, as superstition rolled its 
heavy clouds, this pure light, shrouded in darkness, 
was but dimly seen as it shot its feeble rays on a 
land of desolation. Hence, even he who was styled 
the Martyr of Nature, (for pagan error had its mar- 
tyrs as well as christian truth) — he who explored the 
wonders of nature*, in all their beautiful and varied 
forms ; wbo " spake of trees, from the cedar tree that 
" is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
<' out of 'the wall : who spake also of beasts, and of 
" fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes 1;" 
beheld not God in the works of his creation, nor 
gave glory to the most high for all his mercies. 
And even in the revolution of the elements, and 
the wreck of matter; when the earth shook to its 
centre, and the loftiest edifices were levelled in the 
dust ; when the mountain quaked, and the hills melt- 
ed like fire at the presence of the Lord — what did 
the philosophy of Pliny avail ! since he saw not the 
way Qf God in the whirlwind, nor heard his voice in 
the thunder ^ unlike the favored keeper of the prison 
where Paul and Silas were bound ; who when there 
was " a great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
" the prison were shaken, and the doors opened, and 
<i every one's bonds were loosened 2 ; " felt in this- 
elemental shock, the conviction of guilt flash on hisi 
1 1 Kings iv. 33. 2 Attoxvi. 26. 
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soul and the grace of God dawn on his sinful heart ; 
and falling at the feet of his captives, he asked in 
the earnest voice of supplication, and in the deep tone 
of contrition, this awful question, which involved 
his future and eternal interests — " Sirs, what must I 
" do to be saved I}" Had this day star dawned up- 
on the spiritual darkness of this famed philosopher; 
had his erroneous faith been shaken, and the fetters 
of his captive soul loosened ; in him another disci- 
ple might have been added to the church of Christ, 
and another soul to the kingdom of heaven. 

If human wisdom, and the gifts of natural reason 
were alone sufficient for salvation, then the gentle 
spirit of the younger Pliny, who shielded the early 
Christians from the rage of heathen persecution, 
would have been struck with some stronger feeling 
than compassion for the bodily sufferings of those 
he protected. He would have felt the deep convic- 
tion of the spiritual necessities of his own soul, and 
the mental darkness in which he wandered, as far 
more exceeding causes of commiseration, than those 
persecutions which he deplored : persecutions which, 
though terrible in their nature, and shocking in their 
principle, were perhaps intended in the mysterious 
dispensations of providence, to be like oil poured 
upon a dying flame, to keep alive those lamps of 

. 1 Acts xvi. 30. 
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righteousness, which were then only scattered lights 
shining in dark places, but destined in future ages 
to be as burning and shining lights, brightening 
more and more unto perfect day. Then would the 
pride of learning, and the ostentation of pagan yir* 
tues, have sunk to insignificance before the revela* 
tion of truth, and the gospel of Christ. Then, trust- 
ing only in the merits of a crucified Saviour, like the 
humble penitent in the parable, he would not have 
dared to " lift so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
« hare smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
" to me a sinner l. M Then Seneca, who met with the 
composure of conscious innocence the sentence of a 
cruel tyrant, and suppressed the pangs of nature to 
spare the feelings of those he loved, might have left 
behind him (the only legacy which a tyrant's jea- 
lousy allowed him to bequeath) the bright example 
of a Christian's practise, and the glorious triumph of 
a Christian's death. And having his faith strength* 
ened, his courage supported, and his hope cheered, 
by the promises of the gospel, he might, like the 
martyr Stephen, have fallen asleep in Jesus. Like 
him, who " being full of the Holy Ghost, and look- 
" ing stedfastly to heaven, saw the glory of God, 
" and Jesus standing on the right hand of God 2," 
and whilst he commended his spirit to the 
Lord; suffered not the agonies of a cruel death, 
nor the concern of his own salvation to deaden his 

1 Luke xviii. 13. 3 Acts vii. 5& 
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solicitude for the souls of others, but with his last 
breath prayed for his murderers, saying, " Lord, 
" lay not this sin to their charge 1!" He might then 
have added another martyr to the primitive church, 
and have sealed with his blood the truth of the 
Christian cause, and the triumph of faith and right- 
eousness over pagan superstition. And " precious la 
'< the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints V 

1 Acts vii. 60. H Psalms cam. 15. 
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LATIN POETS. 



Among the most eminent poets, who adorned the 
Roman empire, and contributed by their genius and 
taste to its civilization and refinement, we shall se« 
lect Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Juyenal. 



TERENCE. 
159. b.c] 

PUBLICS TERENTIUS, a celebrated comic wri- 
ter, was. born at Carthage 524 years before Christ. 
He was brought early to Rome among other slaves, 
and had the good fortune to fall into the hands of a 
generous master, Terentius Lucanus, a Roman sena- 
tor, who was So pleased with his talents, that he 
educated him with great care, and afterwards gave 
him his liberty and his name. He studied the Greek 
comedy with great assiduity, and soon obtained the 
patronage of the learned and powerful. Scipio, 
the elder Africanus, and Laelius, were on such terms 
of friendship with this poet, that they were sus* 
pected of assisting him in the composition of some 
of his plays ; and the fine sentiments and delicate 
expressions they contain, served, perhaps, to favor 
this supposition. It is possible that Scipio and Lae- 
lius might sometimes amuse themselves with com* 
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posing a scene for a poet, with whom tbey lived so 
familiarly, but the plays were unquestionably the 
production of Terence. , 

T?rei>pe was in tbe.25th. year of his age* when 
his first play appeared on the Roman stage. All his 
compositions were received with; great applause; 
hul v wben the words « lam a man, and. nothing that 
"relates to humanity can be foreign to my feelings," 
were repealed, the plaudits were reiterated, and 
the audience, though comprised of foreigners, conn 
quered nations, allies, aad, citizens, of Rome, were 
unanimous in af plawiing the poet*, who ^polte, the 
language of nature with such feeling and simplicity. 
Terence employed his talents in translating as well 
as in composing original gramas. H,e travelled into 
Greece, where l>e collected 1Q8 plays of the, poet 
Menander, which he is said tq have translated. Six 
of which are only extant*. His reputation as a dra- 
matic writer was so high, that his pieces were acted 
several times contrary to the custom of the Rpmaps, 
who required such a constant succession of novelty, 
that they never acted the same play more than once 
or twice. And as their poets received a certain sum 
on every repetition of their play, it is supposed that 
Terence must have realized a handsome fortune. 

Both ancient and modern writers are unanimous 
in the testimony they bear to the merit of his writ- 
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ings, for purity of language, and elegance and sim- 
plicity of diction. Erasmus says, " that the purity 
" of the Latin tongue cannot be learned from any 
" ancient author so well as from Terence ;" and it is 
the opinion of many, that the Roman language can 
never be lost while the comedies of Terence remain. 
The respective and peculiar beauties of these come- 
dies are so eminent, that it has been difficult to de- 
termine which of the six remaining plays deserves 
the preference. The Andria and Adelpki, are thought 
to excel in characters and manners; the Eunuch 
and Phormio, in vigorous action and lively incident; 
and the Heauiontimorumena and JHecyra, in senti- 
ment, passion, and simplicity of style. 

The time and manner of the death of this great 
'poet are unknown. He left Rome in the 35th year 
of his age, and never returned. Some writers have 
supposed that he perished in a shipwreck on his re- 
turn from Greece, about 1 59 years before the Christi- 
an Era. 



VIRGIL. 
19. b. c] 

PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO, called the prince 

of Latin poets, was born at Andes, a village near 

Mantua, about 70 years before Christ. His early 
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yaws were passed at Cremona, where his taste was 
formed, and his rising talents first exercised. He 
afterwards studied at Milan and Naples, under *eve*» 
sal eminent teachers of philosophy 4nd polite learn- 
ing. He took Hesiod and Theocritus for bfe models' 
in his poetical career ; and the first productions of 
bis muse were pastorals. . No mention is made of his 
visiting Rome till after the battle of Philippi, when 
Augustas distributed the lands of Mantua and' Cre- 
mona among his soldiers. Virgil being involved 
in this calamity repaired to Rome, and by the inter* 
est of Mecesnas, obtained the restitution of his lands 
from Augustas, This distinguished favor the. poet 
acknowledged by composing his first eclogue, Tity- 
rm, as a tribute of gratitude to his illustrious patron. 
Unfortunately for Virgil, this happiness was but of 
short duration; for on revisiting his farm, he was 
violently attacked by the enraged soldiers, who had 
taken possession of his property, and obliged to save 
his life by swimming across the river Mincius. 
Afterwards he returned to Rome, and completed, in 
the course of three years, his ten beautiful eclogues. 
Augustus finding it necessary to revive that depress- 
ed spirit of agriculture, which had succeeded the 
desolation of the civil wars in Italy ; wished to avail 
himself of the charms of poetry, to recommend the 
rural art. Virgil fully answered the expectations of 
his illustrious patron in his inimitable Gcorgics, 
which were composed for this occasion, and which 

G 
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are considered as a most finished and masterly pro* 
due don. They are divided into four books. Corn 
and ploughing are (he subject of the first book, 
vines of the second, cattle of the third, and bees of 
the fourth* It is supposed he begun the JEneis at 
the particular request of Augustus, to reconcile the 
Romans to a monarch ia I form of government. To 
effect this, he flattered the vanity of the people, by 
tracing their origin to the Trojans, and making Au- 
gustus a lineal descendant of iEneas, whose future 
race was to ensure them the empire of the whole 
world. So anxious was Augustus for the result of 
this poem, that be insisted on hearing part of it read 
long before the whole was completed. Virgil com- 
plied, and knowing Octavia, the emperor's sister, 
would be present, who bad just lost her son Mar- 
cellus, the intended successor of Augustus, he fixed 
on the sixth book, which is considered the finest 
part of the whole JEneid* His illustrious auditors 
listened with all the attention this eloquent recital 
demanded, till he came to this beautiful lamentation 
for the death of the young Marcellus : 



" This youth (tbc blissful vision of a day) 
" Shall just be shown on earth, and snatch'd away, 
" The Gods too high had rais'd the Roman state, 
" Were but their gift* as permanent as great 
" What groans of men shall fill Ike Martian field, 
" How fierce a blaze lii& flaming pile shall yield! 
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" What funeral pomp shall floating Tiber see, 
" .When rising from hi* bed, lie views the*sad solemnity ! 
u Ko7ouUi&iiall equal h^i^a of glory giye, t 

t «< No youth afford so great a cause to grieve. , 

" The Trojan honor and the Roman boast, 
** Admir'd when living, and ador'd when lost ! 
" Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 
" Undaunted w#rtb, inviolable truth! 
" No foe unpuniso'd, in the fighting field. 
, " Shall dare thee, foot to foot, with sword and shield, 
" Much less in arms oppose thy. matchless force, 
" When thy sharp spurs shall urge thy foaming horse! 
" Ah \ coulds't thou break through Fate's sovere decree, 
14 A new Marcelhis shall arise in thee t * 

' On hearing the name of Marcellus, in the con- 
cluding verse, Octavia, overcome With surprise and 
sorrow, fainted away ; but on recovering, she was 
so highly gratified at having her son thus itomtrttl- 
ized, that she presented the poet with ten sesterces 
lor each line, which amounted to upwards of <£2000. 

Having brought the JEneid to a conclusion, after, 
the labour of eleven successive years, but not to the 
perfection he intended to give it, Virgil determined 
to travel into Greece, to correct and polish it at his 
leisure. At Athens he met with Augustus, who 
wbb returning victorious from the east; he request- 
ed the poet to accompany him back to Italy* He 
complied, but was suddenly taken ill at Megara. The 
agitation of the vessel proved fatal to him, and be 
g2 
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died a few days after he landed at firundeeitffti; in 
the 51 st . year of bis age, ILG* 10. He bequeathed the 
greatest part of his immense possessions to Maecenas 
and Augustus, and ordered in his will that the JEneid 
should be burnt as "an unfinished poem. This last 
injunction was disobeyed, and Augustus, in the 
words of an ancient poet, « saved his favorite Troy 
" from a second and more dismal conflagration*" 

The body of the poet, according to his own di- 
rections, was conveyed to Naples, and interred with 
much solemnity, in a monument erected on the road 
that leads from Naples to Puteoli. The following 
modest distich, dictated by Virgil a few moments 
before he expieed, was engraved on his tomb : 

« In Mantua **ru, I sang of heroes, fleelts and plains ; : 
" My lift Brandusiem takes, Naples my last remains." 

To which of the two great epic poets, Virgil and 
Homers the'most praise 1 and admiration i* due, Still 
remains undecided; but their characteristic merits 
are thus elegantly expressed by Pope. «' Me* 
"thinks,* he safys, * c the two poets resemble the 
" heroes' they celebrate;— ^Hemer, boundless and ir- 
" resistible as Achilles, bears all before him, and 
"shines more and more as the tumult increases; 
" Virgil, cahfery daring like JEneas, appears undw- 
" turbed ! In 1 the 'midst of the action* and conquers 
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" wit^Ua#quiUity. Homer ssems like Jupijter in 
" hii tecwa, shaking Qlymp^iy scattering the Hght- 
" ningf, ,and, firing the heayems :. Vi?gil, lijce, the 
" same power in hi* bene^oJspQe, counselling with 
" the^Gods, laying plans for, empire*, and regularly 
* ordering the. whole creation/' 



HORACE. 
8 B. a] 

QUiNTOS FLACCUS HORATIUS, an eminent 
Latin poet> was born at Veiiueia, about 65 year* bet 
fore Christ. His father though only aftveedman* and 
poor, in biscircumstances, carried him early to Rome, 
thai he might not only receive lesson* from the best 
masters j but haye the advantage of example as WeU 
as precept, and learn as Horace tells, ua; a to look 
"upon the lives of others, .as upon a mirror; and 
" from their conduct take a model .for his own,? 
When he was about eighteen years of age, beiwenjt 
to study philosophy at Athens; and from thence 
followed Brutus; but the. timidity he displayed at 
the battle of Philippi, where be flung away his 
shield and fl«d from-. the field, so unexpectedly dis- 
couraged him, that he abandoned the profession of 
arms. for the cuftivatieA of the muses, which was 
more coagentalto his taste. Hismsing talents soon 
g3 



introduced him to the notice of Virgil, who recom- 
mended him to the favor Of Mecsenas and Augustus, 
the great patrons of literature. Augustus had so 
high an opinion of his merit, that he honored him 
with- the closest familiarity, and made him several 
liberal offers of preferment. But the independent 
spirit of Horace preferred the pleasures of literary 
ease and retirement, to the ostentations of a court. 
He lived at the tables of his illustrious patrons with 
the same ease as if he had been in his own house. 
Augustus, when at meals, used to seat Virgil at his 
right hand, and Horace at his left, and alluding to the 
short breath Of the former, and the weak eyes of 
the latter, he often jocosely observed, that he was 
placed b&ween tears and sighs. Horace was warm 
in his friendship, and of a conciliating disposition, 
and cheerful temper. During many years he em- 
braced the Epicurean system of philosophy ; but 
towards the close of his existence seemed more in- 
clined to favor that of the Stoics. He enjoyed a 
life of ease and philosophical retirement, till the 
death »of his friend and patron, Mecaenas. This 
event so sensibly affected him, that he died three 
weeks afwr,in the 57th. year of his age, B.C. 8; 
leaving orders- for his remains to be baried near 
those 6f his; beloved Jri end. He bequeathed all his 
possewon^to Augufttusvand from a prophetic con- 
fidence in tke- immortal fame hit works would ob«*ta, 
he thus expressed ink wkb— thatmo magnificent fu- 
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neral rites should be bestowed on his remains, nor 
any an availing tears be shed on his tomb. 

" Mourn not, no friendly drops must fell, 
" No sighs attend my funeral, 

" Those, commoa deaths maj crave ; 
" Let no disgraceful gprief appear, 
" Nor damp my .glory with a tear, 

" And spare the useless honors of a grave. 

The productions of Horace consist of Odes', Sat- 
ires, and Epistles; the former are an imitation of 
Pindar and Anacreon, and are admired for ease and 
melody of expression, and a pleasing variety of 
numbers ; and the latter display much wit and sati- 
rical humour. His Art of Poetry is much esteemed 
for taste and judgment, and for its judicious rules and 
useful precepts to those, who in the midst of peace 
and enjoyment, wish to cultivate poetry and court 
the muses. 



J ■*••■*.- OVID. 

17.A.D.] ' . . * < 

PUBLiUS NASO OVfiMUS, one of the finest 

poets of the Augustan age, was the soft of a Roman 

knight, and born at Sfolrao, in the country of the 

. PeTigni. As he was intended for the baf, his father 

sent hrm early to Rome, where be studied eloquence 



under the most eminent masters* Notwithstanding 
the brilliant success of his elocution, his, father's ex- 
pectations were soon frustrated. His son was born a 
poet; and though he was often reminded that. even 
Homer lived and died in poverty, his rilling passion 
triumphed over all obstacles; and nothing could di- 
vert him from pursuing the bent of his inclinations. 
Every thing he wrote was poetical and as Pope ex-- 
presses it, 

" He lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." 

A lively genius and fertile fancy, soon gained him 
friends and admirers among the most distinguished 
characters of his age. Virgil and Horace honored 
him with their correspondence, and Augustus patron- 
ized him with the most unbounded liberality. At 
the death of his elder brother he came in possession 
of an easy independence, when he relinquished the 
bar for his favorite pursuit of poetry. Ovid now 
divided his time between Rome and -his beautiful 
villa near the Appian way r in the full enjoyment of 
social and literary pleasures, and in the bosom of 
domestic happiness with his wife Perilla, whose 
beauty and virtue he has so frequently celebrated. 
But this life of ease and indulgence was but of Bhort 
duration, for he was banished by Augustus to To> 
raos, on the Euxine Sea, This,su<jfka exile was at- 
tributed to the indelicacy of some of his verses, 
which were considered a* pernicious to the morals 
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of the Reman youth, Butr it is supposed father to 
have proceeded front political motives* and the-ac- 
cidental discovery that Ovid had made of the pri- 
vate vice* tef fomcf of the! imperial family* ' Bet 
whatever was the fault of Grid, it was unpardonable 
in the. eyes of Augustus, who continued inexorable^ 
to thejnost submissive importunities, and flattering 
addresses /of the poet. The pusillanimity that he 
betrayed in his banishment, and his gross edutaton 
of the emperor, have subjected him to deserved ridi- 
cule and pity. T Not content with lavishing the most 
extravagant praise* on Augustus, during Ins life, be 
literacy made amadoiof ihisn after his death, and 
ceaseereied ' a chapel te . his memory, on which be 
daily offered incense. Tiberius seemed to inherit! 
the resentment of his predecessor, and was equally 
insensible to all the in treaties that were made for-' 
Ovid's teturn *o,Rome r and he died in the *th. 
year of h*> exiles in the SQtku year of his age, A. D. 
17. 

Thegenios df Ovid was of a very varied natare,«nd ' 
adapted to all kinds of poetry. Though his writings 
are sometimes justly censured for indelicacy, they 
possess great sweetness and elegance, with much 
taste, and an acenrate knowledge of the human heart. 
His most celebrated works are his Faiti, which were 
divided into 12 books, the same number as the con- 
stellations in the zodiac, «i* of which hate perished. 
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These are much valued for the descriptions they con- 
tain of the religions rites and festivals of the ancient 
Romans. Hi* Epistles und Art ofLove,*te written with 
great elegance and taste, bnt the latter unfortunately 
contains that pernicious doctrine, Which is calculated 
to corrupt the heart, and sap the foundations of vir- 
tue and morality. But his finest performance, and on 
which he rested his hopes of immortality! was his 
Metamorphoses, his last work before he was sent into 
banishment ; this would have been lost to posterity; 
if a few copies had not been taken. . For, in receiv- 
ing bis sentence, he indignantly threw it into the 
fire. These productions have ranked him among 
the first poets among the ancients, and have been 
justly appreciated by the moderns. So highly were 
his talent? esteemed by Alphonso, king of Naples, 
that being in the neighbourhood of Sulmo, the birth- 
place of Orid, he saluted the town, and did -homage 
to the genius of the country, which had produced 
so great a poet, adding, " that he would willingly 
" resign part of his dominions, to recall to life that 
" man, whose memory was dearer to him than the 
" possession of Abruzzo," 



JUVENAL. " 

128 A.D.] 

DEC1US JUNIUS JUVENAL, the Roman sati- 
rist, was bom at Aquinum, a town of Campania, in 
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Italy, A. D. 48* He came early to Rome where he 
received a liberal education, and studied eloquence 
under Quintilian. After this be made a distinguish- 
ed figwe at the bar. In this profession he realized a 
goo(l fortune, and established his reputation, before 
he directed his attention to poetry. He is supposed 
to have been above 40 years of age, when he recited 
his first essay to a small circle of his friends; and 
being encouraged by their applause, he ventured on 
larger publications* Notwithstanding Juvenal de- 
claimed with great virulence against the partiality of 
Nero, for Paris the pantomime player, and in all his 
satires lashed this ruling favorite; he enjoyed per* 
fed security during the reign of the emperor. But 
after the death of Nero • he suffered very severely 
from the resentment of Paris, who had sufficient in* 
terest with Domitian to obtain his banishment 5 and 
he was sent as governor to the frontiers of Egypt. 
Although, he was then in the eightieth year of his 
age, and suffered much from the fatigues of his office 
or rather exile, he returned to Home after the death 
of Paris, and died in the reign of Trajan, A. D. 128, 
The satires of Juvenal are particularly severe upon 
the vices and dissipations of the age in which he 
lived. In these he has displayed much wit and 
humour, with great powers of eloquence. These 
excellencies are however counterbalanced by a li- 
centious boldness of expression, which almost a- 
mounts to gross indecency* Juvenal may be consi- 
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dered at one of the, last of tbe Roman poets; for 
after him* poetry began to decay, and, nothing was 
produced in the annads of Latin literature, which qan 
be considered us a perfect poetical composition. 



RfeFLECTIONS. 

HOW far mora instructive would have been the 
page t how much more beautiful the sentiments of 
these immortal poets ! who sang so sweetly human 
praise, though animated with no higher feeling, and 
contending for no better prize- than human approba- 
tion, had they been inspired by that, glorious theme 
to which the hosts of heaven tuned their hallowed 
lyres, and which angels ushered in with songs of 
praise* But confined to the evidence of sense, and 
chained down to the dark and narrow limits of hu- 
man reason, and the superstition of pagan philoso- 
phy, tbey wanted scope for action, and a field 
worthy of those capacious powers, which seemed 
destined for sublitner subjects, and framed to cele- 
brate greater victories and nobler triumphs than 
what employed their deathless muse. Some of 
these poets who flourished in that day of salvation, 
were perhaps eye-witnesses of the miracles, and 
actual hearers of the disciples of Christ ; and of the 
preaching of that great evangelical apostle, at 
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whose doctrine " of righteousness, temperance, and 
"judgment to cornel," Felix trembled, and Agrippa . 
was almost persuaded to be a christian. Hating seen ' 
those things " which many prophets and righteous* 
<' men had desired to see, and had not seen ; and hav- 
" ing heard those things, which they had desired to 
" hear, and had not heard 2" — they might have 
handed down to posterity the truths of that gospel: 
and the promifts of that salvation, which the mar- 
tyrs of the primitive church died to establish; 
and which the followers of Christ are now proclaim* 
ing to the ends of the earth, and to the uttermost' 
isles of the sea. 

But m them it may be said, that the prophecy of 
Esaias was fulfilled. u By hearing ye shall hear and 
u not understand ; and seeing ye shall see and not 
-" perceive. For thispeople's heart is waked gross, 
" and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes' 
" they have closed 3." Had these living witnesses' 
been inspired with the spirit of God, to see and' 
understand that glorious dispensation under which* 
they lived, if those bright luminaries, who preceded 
them and were denied this great privilege, had 
been reserved for .later times, and blest wilrr hea- 
venly grace, then might the enfranchised Tereitce ; 
have song, in sub rimer strains of grateful feeling, the 

1 Acts xxiv. 3& 2 Matt. xiii. 17. 3 Matt. xiii. 14, 15. 
H 
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praises of him who redeemed not his body from 
mortal bondage* but his sop) from the slavery of sin. 
" For thou hast: delivered my soul from death, and, 
"my feet from ikUt Jig; that I may walk before 
"God in the light of the living 1." Ovid might 
have sung redeeming love, and the graceful Ho- 
race might hare found subjects inexhaustible in 
number, presenting novelty and beauty, that could 
never tire to adorjs the taste and.fandjr of bis- varied 
muse* The satirist Juvenal might have furnished 
a soothing balm, to heal the wounds his scorpion 
whip inflicted, in lashing vice he might have traced 
the path to virtue i and while he appalled the sin- 
ner with the horrors of guilt, and the dread of pu- 
nishment, he might hate opened to penitence and 
prayer the hope of pardon, and the gates of ever- 
lasting life. * Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
" the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 
" return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
" him ; and to our God and he will abundantly par- 
« don 2." And last, though not least, the prince of 
epic verse, immortal Virgil, 

"Who sang the rural life in all its joys," 

and with a poet's eye " glancing from heaven to 
t( ear.th, from earth to heaven," penetrated the hid- 
den mysteries of the immortality of his belief, un- 

1 Psalm lvi. 13. 2 Isaiah lv. 7. 
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veiled the glories of his elysium, and pictured in 
the glowing colors of his vivid fancy, the hor- 
rors of the Tartarean abyss. If on this favored 
poet " the glory of the I^ord had risen/' like the 
blest apostle he might have been borne on the wings 
of seraphs to the paradise of heavenly spirits, and 
«* hove heard unspeakable words/* Then those 
attains^ which delighted in fiction, wonld have been 
sanctified by tne spirit of troth, and he might have 
sung the glories of the kingdom ef " Christ, in 
44 whose presence there is fulness " of joy, and at 
" whose right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
" more 1." 

1 Fialttxvi.il. 
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DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF MODERN 
TIMES. 

Having traced the progress of ancient literature, 
from the meridian of its glory, till it sunk into neg- 
lect and oblivion with the subversion of the Roman 
'power ; we shall now direct our attention to the revi- 
val and restoration of these precious stores of classic 
genius, which, owing to the profound ignorance and 
^barbarism of the savage nations, which succeeded the 
fall of that mighty empire, had been for so many 
centuries buried in the monkish cloisters. For it 
was not till the Italian states arose, that sciences, 
arts, and literature, began to dawn on this desolated 
land ; and we may hail the immortal Dante, as one 
of the first who began to dispel the darkness that 
had so long clouded degenerate Rome. The most 
eminent Italian writers were Dante, Petrarch, Arios* 
to, and Tasso. 



DANTE. 

1321. A.D.] 

DANTE ALIGHIERI, one of the first and most 
celebrated among the Italian poets, was born at Flo- 
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renee; *n tha year. 1265. < HU extraordinary talents 
and enterprising spirit/ raised him td be governor of 
his native city ; but this dignity he did not long re- 
tail^ for his restless ambition' involved htm in the 
factions which then prevailed, and Boniface VIII. 
confiscated his property, and banished him to Raven- 
na, where he died. During his exile he was sent on 
a uegQciation to Venice, but the magistrates treated 
him with contempt, and refused to admit him within 
their walls. This contemptuous reception is suppo- 
sed to have affected him so sensibly, as to have occa- 
sioned . the, jllness of which he died on his return to 
Ravenna, in the year 1321, aged 56. It is remarka* 
ble, that he composed his own epitaph a little before 
his death, in Latin verse, of which the following is a 
translation. 

" Of monarchs' rights, of Heaven's blest abodes, 
« Of Pblethegon, and Hell's infernal lakes, 
" I sang, while fate allowed : but since my soul 
" To better climes, and her great Author's fled, 
" Here Dante lies : fair Florence gave me birtb, 
" But banish'd thence, a distant land a grave." 

Dante applied closely to study during his banish- 
ment, and we are perhaps indebted to his severe dis- 
appointment, and his extreme sensibility, for his Di- 
vina Commedia of Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, which 
for boldness of invention, and richnes of metaphor, 
is esteemed one of the finest productious of the 
h3 
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modem school, la this immortal poem he has taken 
signal Tcngcanoe on the authorr of his exile; and 
" seems" says a ntodern writer, u to bare dipped his 
•' pen as .much in the gait of his anger, as in the 
w living springs of Helicon*; uniting the bitterness 
"of his soul to the sweetness of his poetry**-^- 
for he attacked the Papal see, and particularly Bon- 
iface VIII. with great severity, because he had sup- 
ported the party of his persecutors, and even des- 
cribes Rome as the seat of the great Antichrist. 

This distinguished poet ranks high in, the literary 
annals of hi* age, and is considered as having contri- 
buted to polish his native language, and enrich it 
with beauties to which it was before a stranger. He 
had the power of abstracting his attention from sur- 
rounding objects when he was reading, to a very ex- 
traordinary degree ; and of this, a singular instance 
is recorded. He went one day into a bookseller's 
shop, which looked into the great square of the city, 
with the intention of seeing some games which were 
to be celebrated there. But having taken up a book 
which interested him, he was so deeply occupied 
with the subject, that when he returned home, he 
protested that he had neither seen nor heard any 
thing that had passed, during the celebration of the 
games. His playfulness and wit kept pace with his 
profounder studies, and made him the * favorite com- 
panion of the great men of his day. The Prince of 
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Vecona, panting' to one of those domestics, which 
were formerly kept in royal courts ar subjects of 
A^rrhnent ; observed to Dante, how Extraordinary 
i^ WM that such a fool should please and gain the 
Ibve of every one ; which he, a much wiser man, was 
not able to do. M Oh," replied Dante, '« not at all 
- " extraordinary; for a. sipriHtude of character is the 
" very basis rf friifiidslnp^ 



PETfcARCH. 

1S74. A.D.] 

This beautiful poet, so deservedly celebrated as 
one of the restorers of classic learning, was born at 
Avezzo, in 1304*. He was educated for the law, and 
studied at Avignon, Montpelier, and Bologna ; but 
he soon abandoned this profession, to devote himself 
to the muses; for this dry study on which his father 
had set his heart, had no charms for Petrarch. Poe- 
try, eloquence, and history, employed in reality, the 
greatest part of his time and attention. This so 
provoked the indignation of his father, that entering 
one day unexpectedly into his room, and finding him 
surrounded with a collection of ancient Latin au- 
thors, he threw them all into the fire. After the 
death of his parents he re-visited his former abode, 
and fixed his residence at Vaucluse, 5 miles from 
Avignon. Here he became enamoured of the lovely 
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Laura de Sade. . To this pure and romantic passion 
we owe those celebrated sonnets, which are unrival- 
led for grace and. feeling, and the delicate refine- 
ment of platonic affection. After having visited 
France, Italy, and. Germany, in the vain hope of 
subduing his hopeless passion, he returned to in- 
dulge his melancholy, and pursue his literary studies 
in the solitude of Vaucluse. The celebrity of his 
talents soon spread beyond the confines of Avignon, 
and he was offered a poetical crown by the King of 
Naples, the university of Paris, and the senate of 
Rome. The solicitations of the onoe mistress of the 
world, were too flattering to be refused, and he re- 
paired to the capitol. On Easter day, 1541, the 
solemn ceremony was performed, and he was hailed 
a citizen of Rome. After the death of Laura he re- 
tired to Padua, where he died, July, 1374, aged 7<X 

Petrarch has been called the father of modern 
poetry, as he was one of the first among the moderns 
in whom the spirit and genius of ancient literature 
began to revive. His various knowledge and pro-, 
found learning, " shone like a bright star in an age 
of darkness , " and contributed to dissipate the igno- 
rance and barbarism,which at this period universal- 
ly prevailed. 
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ARIOSTO. < 
.1533. a.d.] 

LUDOVICO ARIOSTO, a celebrated Italian poet, 
was, bora at<Reggio, "in Lombardy, in 1474. He 
was a descendant of the Duke of Ferrara, who pa- 
tronized his rising talents, and honored him with 
his esteem and affection* Like Petrarch, he was 
destined to the study of the law, to which he applied 
with great reluctance till the death of his father, 
when he returned to his more congenial pursuits of 
poetry, of, which he had early given such beautiful 
. .specimens,. His talent* were particularly directed 
, to the polish, and cultivation of his native language. 
He wrote several comedies, which obtained him 
much applause, but his fame is principally founded 
on bis poem of the Orlando Furioso, which is consi- 
dered one of the most brilliant productions of the 
Italian school, uniting all the fire of genius, with the 

. -most exquisite pathos. But his attachment to the 
Muses did , not prevent his engaging in public af- 
fairs, for be was employed in several embassies and 
negociations i u different parts of Italy ; and was af- 
terwards appointed governor of Graffignana, by the 
Duke of Ferrara. This office he discharged with 
great honor, and on his return home he dedicated the 
remainder of his life to study and retirement, in a 

. small put convenient house, which he built for him- 
self at Ferrara. On being asked why he had not 
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built it in a more magnificent manner, since he had 
given such fine descriptions of sumptuous palaces, 
beautiful porticos, and pleasant fountains, in his Or- 
4ando Furioso f he replied,. " That words were 
« cheaper put together than stones." Upon the 
door was the following appropriate inscription, in 
Latin verse : 

" this bouse tho* small ji fit for me ; 
Tii paid for and not mean jou see." 
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Ariosto enjoyed the friendship of the most emi- 
nent characters of his time, and was honored with 
the laurel by the emperor Charge V, Ho war ami- 
able' and social in his temper, arid used to read 
his verses to his friends, and his excellent style 
of delivery gave a peculiar grace to \k\& pee- 
due t\ons. It is said he was so extremely tena- 
cious of his poetry being repeated with a bald ac- 
cent, that on passing a potter's shop, and hearing 
the potter singing a stanza, out of the Orlando Fti- 
rioso, he was so irritated at .his pronunciation, that 
in his passion he broke some of his ware that was 
exposed to sale; on the poor man expostulating 
with him on his conduct, to one who had never in- 
jured ' him, Ariosto replied << I have not done thee 
u . half the injury thou hast done me, I have only 
"broken a few pots worth so many pence, but thou 
" hast mangled a stanza of mine worth a mark of 
"gold," 
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Ariosto died at Ferrara in 1533, in the 50th. year 
of his age. 



TASSO. 

1595. a.d.] 

THIS illustrious and unfortunate poet, Torquato 
Tasso, was descended from an ancient family, and 
born at Sorrento, in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
year 1 544. He gave early proofs of those extraor- 
dinary talents, which were destined to raise him to 
so high a rank in the annals of literature. His fa- 
ther, who was himself a man of letters, bestowed on 
him a "very liberal education, and sent bim to the 
university of Padua, to lit him for the profession of 
the law. Here he distinguished himself in the 
study of philosophy and divinity, and still found 
time to indulge his favorite taste for poetry. The 
fame he acquired from his first poem Rinaldo, which 
he published when he was only 18 years of age, 
decided his future career ; for, from this time, he 
abandoned the law to devote* himself to the Muses. 
He was soon after admitted a member of the aca- 
demy at Padua, where he took the name of Pent! to, 
the Penitent, to express his repentance for having 
suffered any pursuit except that of poetry to have 
occupied his time. 
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Here he began his celebrated poem, entitled Jeru- 
salem Delivered, which, for its animated description 
of battles, and its flow of language, may be com- 
pared with the epic poems of antiquity, and which, 
for the spirit of pure and Christian piety, which per- 
vades the whole, may rank after the Paradise Lost 
of Milton* It was written to suit the romantic taste 
of his age, and Tasso has given this key to the types' 
and allegorical characters he has introduced. " The 
" army of Christian princes/' says he, tc represents 
" the soul and body ; Jerusalem is the figure of 
'« true happiness, which can only be obtained by la- 
« bor and difficulties; Godfredo is the mind; Tan- 
" credo, Raimondo and the rest, the faculties of the 
" mind ; the common soldiers make up the limbs of 
u the body; .the evil spirits are at once figured and 
u figures ; Armida and Ismeno are the temptations 
" which besiege our souls, and the spells and illu- 
'* gions of the enchanted forest shadow out the false 
" reasonings, into which our passions are apt to mis- 
"lead/us." 

Fr6m Padua, Tasso removed to Ferrara, where he 
was patronized by the Duke Alphonsus. Here he 
wrote his A mint a, a pastoral comedy, which" was 
acted with great applause. About this time he lost 
his father, from whose death the troubles of Tasso 
may be dated, for this calamity was succeeded by a 
series of unparalleled misfortunes. Having quar*- 
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relied with an intimate friend, who resided in the 
town, a challenge ensued, in which he unfortu- 
nately wounded his antagonist. This circumstance 
was made the pretext of throwing, him into prison, 
though the real motive was, the suspicion he had in* 
curred of having aspired to the affections of the 
princess Eleanor, sister to the Duke. This confine- 
ment sunk him into the deepest melancholy ; on re- 
covering his spirits he effected his escape, and em- 
ployed the most earnest solicitations to conciliate 
the favor of the Duke. He was allowed to return 
to Ferrara, but the envy and jealousy of his ene- 
mies having represented to the Duke that his me- 
lancholy actually proceeded from derangement, he 
was placed in an hospital and strictly guarded. 
This treatment of imaginary madness produced real 
melancholy, and at intervals deprived him of his 
reason. , From this confinement he was released 
by the intreaty of Vincent de Gonzaga, son of the 
Duke of Mantua, who entertained so high an esteem 
for him, that he carried him to Mantua. He re- 
mained here till his patron succeeding to the go- 
vernment of that city, neglected the cultivation of 
the Muses, and left Tasso to linger in obscurity. 
From hence he went to Naples and Florence, where 
the patronage he received only subjected him to new 
mortifications. . After dragging on a miserable exist- 
ence during ten years, his merit at length triumphed 
over the persecutions of his enemies. In 1595 he 
i 
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was summoned to Rome by Pope Clement VIII. to 
receive the honor of being crowned with laurel in 
the capitol, a distinction which Petrarch had for- 
merly enjoyed, and which was considered in those 4 
days a most flattering testimony of public esteem. 
But his health, impaired by study, imprisonment, 
and anxiety, sank under the fatigues of this journey, 
and he died on the eve of his coronation, in the 51st. 
year of his age, A.D. 1595. The Pope, as if to 
atone for the misfortunes of his life, ordered him a 
magnificent funeral, and offered a reward for the 
best epitaph, which should be written in his honor. 
The selection which was made, discovers the high 
sense that Rome entertained of Tasso's merit, The 
judges who were appointed to decide, were unde- 
termined in their choice, among the numerous epi- 
taphs which abounded with his praise ; when a 
young man presented this simple inscription, 

" Here lies Torquato Tasso." 

To this they gave the preference, the name of Tasso 
being considered a sufficient encomium. 



REFLECTIONS. 

TO connect the annals of modern literature, with 
those of the ancient classics, it will be necessary to 
take a general view of the rise and progress of the 
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Roman empire, tnd that long period which inter- 
vened between its fall and the establishment of the 
Italian states, from which we may date the revival 
t of the arts and sciences. 

The Roman power had for many ages been the 
formidable mistress of the whole civilized world. 
The progress of her arms since her earliest founda- 
tion had every where been marked with success, 
and her success had crowned her with universal do- 
minion. But this tide of prosperity, the pride of 
wealth, and the vain-glory of conquest, had swelled 
the heart of this idolatrous people, who, " provoking 
" the jealousy of the Most High Sy their strange 
" Gods, and his anger by their abominations 1," 
brought down upon them his vengeance, and the 
final overthrow of their mighty empire. <« Shall 
«* not I visit for these things, saith the Lord, shall 
" not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this 2?" 

Although the Saviour of the World, whpse birth had 
been announced by the ancient prophets, and whose 
coming was anxiously expected by the Jews, was 
born within'the limits of the Roman dominions, and 
under the reign of the emperor Augustus ; yet the 
ministers of superstition, despising the simplicity of 
truth, rejected the glories of revelation as an idle 
dream, and persecuted its disciples and believers 

1 Deut. xxxii. ll5. 2 Jer. x. 9. 

i 2 
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with unrelenting cruelty, <' They were stoned, they 
" were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
" the sword : they wandered about in sheep-skins and 
•'goat-skins; being destitute, afflicted, and torment- 
" ed; (of whom the world was not- worthy :) they 
" wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
" dens and in caves, and others were tortured, not 
" accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
" better resurrection 1." Notwithstanding these 
.dreadful persecutions, the cause of Christianity, 
which was the word of God, : continued to be 
preached, and * ( prevailed mightily," the Cross of 
Christ became triumphant, and Cohstantine the 
Great, in the beginning of the 4tb. century, esta- 
blished on the -Rock of Ages that church, against 
which the gates of hell should not prevail. He 
exercised his authority in destroying the heathen 
temples, and suppressing idolatrous worship. But 
the craft of the devil, and the working of spiri- 
tual wickedness, soon after raised that dreadful en- 
gine of temporal and spiritual tyranny, which first 
appeared in that great antichrist, the pope, or bishop 
of Rome, who laid claim to supreme power as vicar 
of St. Peter, and eternal bishop of Rome. His suc- 
cessors, instead of establishing the throne of David 
" with judgment and justice," and professing that faith 
which was to work righteousness, assumed to them- 

i Hcb. *i. 37, 38, 35. 
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selves absolute dominion over the minds of men, 
pretending to absolve sins which God only can for- 
give, and granting indulgences to commit others* 
They set up images of the Saints, and the Virgin 
Mary, to be worshipped, and closed the Book of 
Life, which alone can make us wise unto salvation, 
from the perusal of true believers. They sacrificed 
the spirit of holiness to worldly ambition and tem- 
poral power, " they changed the truth of God into 
f* a lie, and worshipped the creature more than the 
lt Creator 1," and cruelly persecuting those who sub- 
mitted not to their spiritual bondage ; they sealed 
the covenant of their blasphemy with the blood of 
the servants of God and his saints. 

During this season of darkness and persecution, 
the trumpets of woe were sounded, and the vials of 
wrath poured out upon a guilty land. " For the 
" wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
" ungodliness and unrighteousness in men, who hold 
"the truth in unrighteousness 2 /' Then the rude 
and barbarous tribes of the northern regions, who 
had been hitherto kept in subjection by the terror 
of the Roman arms, rushed like a mighty torrent on 
this empire, once the oppressor and ruler of the 
world, but now enfeebled by luxury, and degraded 
by the most shameful vice. And we behold that 
same nation who had received their tribute, now pay 

1 Rom. i. 25. 2 Rom. i. 18. 
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them tribute in return. " The sons also of them 
" that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee ; 
" and all they that despised thee shall bow them- 
" selves down at the soles of thy feetl." Arts and 
sciences were trampled on, and literature was de- 
spised and neglected by these ignorant barbarians* 
They took indeed the name of Christians, but not 
comprehending the purity of its doctrine, and ming- 
ling with it the worship of images, it rather re- 
sembled the idolatrous rites of the pagans, than 
the simple spirit of the Gospel, and " the truth 
" as it is in Jesus 2." New customs, laws, and man- 
ners were introduced, an universal ignorance and 
barbarism prevailed, and the former glory of Rome 
was buried beneath the overwhelming power of 
these invaders. 

About the beginning of the 13th. century, after 
an awful pause of a pathetic deadness, and a long 
night of mental darkness; the depressed and im- 
prisoned spirit of man, slowly emerging from its 
lethargy* began to shake off its listlessness, and 
rouse those talents into action which had so long 
laid dormant. The heads of several of the Italian 
states, directed their attention to the establish- 
ment of commerce ; arts began to revive ; science 
and literature were cultivated and encouraged. 

' 1 Isaiah \x. 14. 2 Ephes. iv. 21. 
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Many of the ancient manuscripts of Greece and 
Rome, which *had long been buried in the monas- 
teries that papal superstition had erected, were ex- 
amined and collated. The princes of these rival 
states, yied with each other in the classic honors 
they awarded to the revivers of literature, the fame 
of whose learning drew to their colleges the stu- 
dents of distant lands. Our English youth with the 
enquiring spirit of adventure, their natural charac- 
teristic, repaired to explore, and study these precious 
stores of departed genius. Our divine Milton, 
who visited these classic shores, caught perhaps, 
from this intellectual light, some sparks of that lire, 
which glows in his sacred poem. But among the 
native luminaries of Italy, the immortal Dante was 
the first who threw his bright rays to dissipate this 
intellectual gloom; adorning his celebrated work, 
La Divina Commedia, with the bright coloring of 
vivid fancy, rich metaphor, and strong religious en- 
thusiasm. The tender Petrarch contributed as a 
poet to soften the ferocious mind, and improve the 
public taste, by his elegant and plaintive muse ; 
whilst he enriched the public and private libraries 
by his profound erudition, and unwearied investiga- 
tions as a scholar. Ariosto consulting the spirit of 
the times, attracted the attention of the public, and 
delighted its prevailing taste, by the glowing images 
and graceful beauties of his romantic poem, The 
Orlando Furioso, And Tasso produced his Christian 
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epic Jerusalem Delivered, which ranks with some of 
the sublime productions of antiquity, and proves; 
that the spirit of the gospel is the precious corner 
stone of all that is beautiful in fancy, rich in ge- 
nius, and lasting in reputation ; the polished pillar 
of that edifice whose foundation stretches to the 
deep, and whose top reaches to the clouds. "For 
" other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
" which is Jesus Christ 1." 

1 ICor. iii. 11. 
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ENGLISH WRITERS. 



ABOUT the same period that literature began to 
revive in Italy, we may trace its rise in our own 
country. Some of 4 our early writers were cotempo- 
rary with the Italian poets. Chaucer and Milton 
enriched their stores of genius and learning with 
the treasures of the Vatican ; and to the fictions of 
the Italian school we owe the ground work of the 
most beautiful productions of our dramatic authors. 
We regret that the limits of this little work will not 
admit of an enlarged survey of those great charac- 
ters so deservedly famed for their deep researches, 
profound learning, and eminent piety, which, as we 
turn the page of English literature, crowd upon our 
v view, and invite our attention ; nor in. the lighter 
and more playful graces of the British muse, can we 
do justice to those talents which have so often de- 
lighted the gay, soothed the melancholy, and raised 
the drooping spirit. This selection has therefore 
been confined to those who, from the prominent 
features of the times in which they lived, and the 
striking complexion of their genius, press upon our 
notice. This it is hoped will be deemed sufficient 
to inspire a taste for the solid and instructive, and, 
above all/ to awaken an earnest desire in the juve- 
nile mind for a closer acquaintance with those pious 
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writers, wbo have made the truths of Christianity, 
and the great concern of their salvation, the founda- 
tion of their literary pursuits, to the perusal of which 
this simple sketch only attempts to lead the way. 

Among these bright ornaments of our own coun- 
try, whose pious labors and extraordinary . genius 
have promoted the improvement and embellished 
the age in which they lived, we shall distinguish 
Wickliff, Cranmer, Locke, Newton, Robertson, and 
among the poets, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, and 
Cowper. 



WICKLIFF. 
1384-. ad.] 

JOHN WICKLIFF, the precursor of that glo- 
rious reformation, which Luther completed, was a 
native of Wickliff in Yorkshire. Being intended 
for the church he was sent to Oxford,, and studied at 
Merton College, which was then considered one of 
the most learned societies in Europe. At that pe- 
riod, an, intimate acquaintance with scholastic divi- 
nity was the great passport to fame. Wicklifrj not 
only became such a;suhtl« disputant that he left 
every competitor behind him; but his penetrating 
genius soon detected the fallacy of those dogmas, 
which were supported by human authority, and he 
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had the courage to trace wit a more simple path in 
divinity than any of his cotemporaries had done, for 
he drew his tenets from the pure and perfect source 
of the Scriptures alone. He first made himself con- 
spicuous by inveighing against the rices and idle- 
ness of the mendicant friars, and defended the uni- 
versity against this, powerful body, who pleaded that 
their practice was of Gospel institution. Being 
afterwards attacked with a dangerous illness at Ox- 
ford, some of these mendicant friars, it is said, en- 
tered his room, and admonished him for the good of 
his soul to repent the injuries he had done them. 
Wickliff raised himself in his bed, and, with a stern 
countenance, exclaimed, *' I shall not die, but live 
" to declare the evil deeds of the friars.'* This pro- 
phetic denunciation drove away his ghostly moni- 
tors* 

His profound learning and acknowledged merit 
having progressively raised him to the professor- 
ship of divinity in the university, he availed himself 
of every opportunity that his situation afforded him 
of investigating the errors of the established reli- 
gion. But amidst all his zeal for truth, and his an- 
tipathy to papal authority, he at first proceeded with 
caution and circumspection. He accustomed men 
to think for themselves, aad discover their delusions, 
and by gradually removing the veil of prejudice, he 
enabled them to judge the truth with impartiality. 
As the minds of the people, who had been so long 
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accustomed to darkness, gradually became enlight- 
ened, he thought it jun worthy his character tQ tern* 
porize, and he began to inveigh publicly against 
the corruption and vices of the church of Rome. 
He attacked the infallibility of the pope, whom he 
styled the antichrist This drew upon him the se- 
verest persecutions of the papal see, and Wickliff was 
cited to appear before a council assembled at Lam- 
beth. Here he was supported by the powerful patron- 
age of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who favored 
his religious principles. This prince being present 
at this council, his indignant spirit was not able to 
brook the animosity that Courtney, Bishop of Lon- 
don, discovered against Wickliff) anil he retorted 
with great warmth, " Sooner than bear such usage 
" from a bishop, I will pull him by the hair of the 
" head out of the church." This menace occasioned 
a tumult which broke up the court, and its proceed- 
ings were never resumed. 

Wickliff was now able to proceed with his great 
work, the Translation of the Holy Scriptures, that 
all might be able to read in their native language 
those doctrines of Christianity which our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles had taught; but which 
the political tenets of the church of Rome had 
withheld from the common people. But not sa- 
tisfied with this blow at religious tyranny, he at- 
tacked the doctrine of transubstantiation ; this ex- 
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posed him to new persecutions, , and though he was 
deserted by his fickle patron, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, his zeal for the great cause he had under- 
taken, still continued to rise superior to all danger. 
It is probable that this seal would have exposed 
him to the bitterest resentment of Pope Urban, if 
providence had not mercifully delivered him by 
death from the reach of all human power. He was 
attacked by palsy in his church of Lutterworth, 
where he expired, Dec. 1584. He was buried there, 
but 40 years aftpr his bones were taken tip anil 
burnt, and the ashes scattered in the air, by order of 
the reigning Pope. 

Wickliff may be considered as one of the bright- 
est ornaments of his country ; a shining light, which 
under the divine blessing was shed abroad, to enlight- 
en and guide the human race. " To his intuitive ge- 
nius," says Gilpin, "Christendom was unquestionably 
"more obliged, than to any one in the list of reform- 
" era. He opened the gates of darkness, and let in, not 
" a feeble and glimmering ray, but such an effulgence 
"of light as was never afterwards obscured. He 
" not only loosened prejudices, but advanced such 
" clear, incontestible truths, as, having once obtain* 
"ed footing, still kept their ground; and even in' 
"an age of reformation, wanted but small amend- 
«* went/* 
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CRANMER. 
1550. a. d.] 

THOMAS CRANMER, a celebrated reformer* 
and a martyr in the protestant cause, was born in 
Nottinghamshire, in the year 1489. Be studied at 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and was made Theological Lecturer. Being 
in company with Fox and Gardiner, the king's 
almoner and secretary, the opinion he gave respect- 
ing the validity of king IJenry's marriage with 
Queen Catharine, was so satisfactory to his majesty, 
to whom it had been reported, that he sent for Cran- 
mer to court, appointed him one of his chaplains, 
and ordered him to write in vindication of his di- 
vorce, which was then in agitation. This book having 
quieted the tender conscience of the king, he was 
desirous that all Europe should be convinced of the 
illegality of this marriage; and he sent Cranmer 
into France, Italy, and Germany, to dispute this 
important question. On his return he was conse- 
crated archbishop of Canterbury, in March, 1533, 
The May following he pronounced the sentence of 
divorce between the king and queen, and soon after 
married the king to Anne Boleyn. Being now rais- 
ed to the head of the church, he zealously exerted 
himself in promoting the reformation. He had the 
bible translated into English, and was an active 
agent in the suppression of the monasteries. In 
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this great work he was supported by the king him- 
self, who protected him from the persecutions to 
which he was exposed, and at his death appointed 
him one of his executors, arid one of the regents of 
the kingdom. In 1 547 he crowned king Edward, 
and during that short reign he warmly supported 
the cause he had undertaken, and was particularly 
instrumental in establishing the liturgy, and assisted 
in She compilation of the 39 Articles. 

Upo* Queen Mary's accession, his pious labors 
received a severe check. He was committed to the 
Tower for having signed the instrument of Lady 
Jane Grey's succession. He was afterwards found 
goiky of high treason, and the fruits of his arch- 
bishopric were sequestered. In April, 1554, he, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, were removed to Oxford, in 
order to support a public disputation with the pa-r 
pists, in which these prot es tan t bishops displayed 
much learning and modesty. On being asked at 
the end of these disputations whether they would 
subscribe to popery, they unanimously refused, and 
were condemned as heretics. He appealed against 
this sentence to vthe just judgment of the Almighty ; 
wrote to the ■ council, and neglected no means of 
conciliation to obtain the Queen's pardon* The 
roost earnest intercession of his friends having been 
employed in his behalf, but without effect, he was 
*2 
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flattered by bis friends, and templed by his enemies, 
to sign a recantation of the Protectant faith; but 
this triumph was not sufficient to satisfy the bigot 
Mary, and m the 24tfc of February, 155^, a writ 
was signed for bis being publicly burnt, which was 
put in execution on the 24th. of March following ; 
he was brought to $t» Mary's 1 church, Oxford* where, 
te the astonishment And dismay of the Popish party, 
he made an open confession. of the Protestant &uth,-aiul 
was then taken to the stake. On being pressed to agree 
to bis former recantation, be answered, stowing his 
band, " This is the baud that wrote it, a«d, therefore, 
" it shall first suflfef punishment." Five being applied 
tp hip, he stretched ont his right hand into the Ham** 
and held it there unmoved, till it was consumed, cry- 
ing with a loud yoice, * This head haa oftnded, this 
" unworthy right hand/' As the fire increased he 
aoen expiree), with his eyes fixed to. heaven, and, 
often repeating, " Lord Jesus receive my spirit," 

Thus the renowned Thomas Cranmer sealed his 
faith, and the testimony of truth, by a glorious mar- 
tyrdom, in the 67th. year of his age* 

Archbishop Cranmer ranks high as a man of great . 
capacity and profound theological learning; he was 
eminently conspicuous for all those Christian vir* 
)u*s, which were fitted to adorn and benefit society, 
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A bore all, he bad learned to practice that great 
lesson of our blessed Saviour, fo forgive opr enemies. 
For, when Henry VIII. had given direction to have 
the Duke of Norfolk attainted by an act df parlia- 
ment, and almost without the shadow of justice. 
Although no man had been so $reat an enemy to 
the archbishop, having at all times thwarted the pri- 
mate's measures, and more than 6nce had practiced 
against his life; and although the king himself was 
particularly interested in this affair, no secret feel* 
ing of rancor against such an enemy, nor any dread 
of royal displeasure, could overrule in the Christian 
spirit of Cranmer, this precept of universal charity 
artd love, "But -I say unto you, love your enemies, 
"bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
u h^te you, and pray for them which desprtefully 
" use you and persecute you l. w With this principle 
he opposed the bill with all his influence, and when 
he found all opposition vain, he left the house with 
indignation, and retired to his seat at Croydon. His 
palace at Lambeth might be called the seminary of 
learned men, and the asylum of the persecuted re- 
formers of all countries; he labored zealously to 
promote the cause of the Gospel, which he preached 
m the style of apostolical purity and simplicity. 
This added to the courage of his martyrdom, has 
made him the saint and hero of the Protestant party. 

1 Matt. v. 44. 
x3 
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LOCKE. 

1704. A. d.] 

. JOHN LOCKE, this great philosopher, "who 
"made the whole internal world his own," who 
fixed civil liberty on the basis of reason, and made 
religion appear lovely and attractive by his Hfe and 
conversation, was descended from a respectable fa- 
mily in Somersetshire. He was educated at West- - 
minster, and was afterwards entered at Christ 
Qhurch, where he took his degree in arts, and com- 
menced the study of physic. But the* strength of 
his constitution being found unequal to the fatigues, 
of the medical profession, he accepted an offer of 
being secretary to Sir William Swan, who was ap- 
pointed envoy to the court of Brandenburgh in 1667,. 
This employment continuing only a year, he re- 
turned to Oxford, and was pursuing his medical 
studies, when he accidentally became acquainted, 
with Lord Ashley, afterwards the celebrated Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

His lordship being advised to drink the mineral 
waters at Acton, near Banbury, for an abscess in his 
breast, he wrote to a physician at Oxford, to provide 
him with a quantity against his arrival in that city. 
This gentleman being absent the commission de- 
volved on Mr. Locke, who so much interested Lord 
Ashky by the urbanity of his manners, and superior 
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understanding, that lie invited him to his house. 
Having by his medical skill .been instrumental in 
saving this nobleman's life, he would not allow him 
to leave his family, nor practice physic, except 
among a few particular friend*. In this elegaat re- 
tirement he formed the plan of his great work, 
The Essay on Human Understanding. But he was 
at this moment prevented from making any consi- 
derable progress in this undertaking, by other em- 
ployment in the service of his patron, who being 
created Earl of Shaftesbury, and made Lord Chan- 
cellor the following year, appointed him secretary 
of the presentations. He held this place till Novem- 
ber, 1673, when the great seal being taken from his 
master, he became implicated in his disgrace ; but 
his lordship being still president of the board of 
trade, he continued his, post of secretary, which he 
held till the commission was dissolved, in 1674, when 
his public employments were at an end. He then 
visited Montpelier for the benefit of his health. 
Lord Shaftesbury being again called into office, he 
sent for Mr. Locke; but the. disgrace of this noble- 
man, who was obliged to fly into Holland, again in- 
volved him in difficulties, and obliged him to share 
the exile of his illustrious patron. Political jealou- 
sies at this critical reign of James the Second, did 
not render it prudent for him to return to his na- 
tive country, till the arrival of (he Princess of Orange 
in 1689. . Being regarded as a sufferer for the pria- 
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ciples of the revolution, and hit extraordinay abi- 
lities being appreciated, he had it in his power to 
obtain a post of importance. Bot literary leisure* not 
ambition being his object, he declined any foreign 
mission, and was contested with the place of com- 
missioner of appeals, worth about <££®0. per annum. 

- The state of his health being indifferent, he ac- 
cepted the offer of Sir Francis Masham and his Lady, 
of<an apartment at their seat at Oates in Essex. In 
this society, to which he was endeared by congeni- 
ality of taste ami feeling, he . pursued his studies 
without interruption with the dignity and tranquil- 
lity suited to a philosopher. 

In 1685 King William made him one of the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations, which office he 
stained five years $ but feeling t£e increase of an 
asthma, which had long afflicted him, he resigned 
his place and retired to Oates, where he employed 
the remainder of his days in studying the Holy 
Scriptures, which had been the rule of his conduct 
through life, and were now the solace of his declin- 
ing age. He prepared ior his approaching dissolu- 
tion by those consolotary acts of piety and devotion 
which Christianity affords. The day before his death, 
while- Lady Masham was writing by his bedside, he 
exhorted her to regard this world only as a state of 
preparation for a better ; adding, " that he had lived 
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" long enough, and thanked God for the happiness 
" that had fallen to his lot. Life/' he continued, 
" in its happiest state is but a scene of vanity, which 
"soon passes away, and afiovde no real satisfaction, 
" hut in the consciousness of doing good, ai»d the 
a hopes of immortal happiness in' a batter." CK» ex- 
pired, October 29mL 1704, in the 73d. year of hit 
age. 

Ha died sincerely lamented by the gfpd and wise, 
and bit fame has suffered no 4Jminution taring the 
lapse of more that a century. Hid writings were 
very numerous, and reflect honor on bis character 
at a man, and a philosopher. The principal are* 
Hid JE t wy «s Human Undcrtfandhtg ; his Trtati$e*nf 
Civdi Government ; his Tkmgkii on Eduction; Tk* 
Rtatonabbmcs* <rf Ckrutianity; ami A Purapktmu and 
N#es on the Epiuie* of Si. Pwt. Notwithstanding 
his deep and speculative studies, and the profound 
sutyects of bis contemplation, his manners were play- 
ful, easy, and cheerful, and be often used to quote 
the famous maxim of Rochefoucauh, that " gravity 
" is a mysterious deportment of the body, in order to 
" conceal the defects of the mind." 
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NEWTON. 

1726 a.d.] 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON, one of the greatest phi- 
losophers and mathematicians the world ever pro* 
dueed, was descended from an ancient family, near 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, where this prodigy of 
science was born on Christmas Day, 1 642. His father 
dying when he was very young, the care of his edu- 
cation devolved upon his uncle, who very early dis- 
covered his peculiar genius, by haying accidentally 
found him in a hay-loft working a mathematical pro- 
blem. In order to cultivate this natural impulse, he 
sent him to Trinity College, in Cambridge, where Dr. 
Isaac Barrow soon discovered the genius of the young 
student, and this acquaintance ripened into a friend- 
ship, which was propitious to his future improvement 
and reputation. The Elements of Euclid did not 
long engage his attention, his profound intellect 
understood the deepest problems as soon as he pe- 
* rosed them, and he advanced at once into the higher 
regions of geometry. It is said, that he laid the 
foundation of his two immortal works, his Principia 
and Optics, before he bad completed his 24th. year. 
His friend and patron, Dr. Barrow, having resigned, 
he was chosen Mathematical Professor in 1669 ; and 
as his attention had been previously employed upon 
optics, he made his discoveries in that science the 
subject of his lectures during the three first years of 
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his professorship. He afterwards published his 
Theory of Light and Color*, in which he stands un- 
rivalled ; for he has the merit of paving developed 
the whole mystery of optics, and- of being at once 
the original inventor and finisher. 

«' E'en light itself, which ev*ry thing displays, 
" Shone undiscover'd, till his brighter mind 
" Untwisted all the shining robe of day ; 
^ " And from the whitening undistinguUh'd blaze, 
. " Collecting ev'ry ray into his kind, 
" To the charm'd eye educ'd the gorgeous train 
" Of parent colors.'' 

Thomson. 

With his Optics he published his Fluxions^ which 
had likewise long engaged his attention. From his 
aversion to literary disputes, he concealed this latter 
discovery so long, that. Leibnitz disputed his claim 
to the original invention ; but in this attempt he was 
completely foiled, by the zeal and industry of New* 
ton's friends. 

This great philosopher may be said to have kid 
the foundation of a new system of geometry, which 
has corrected the errors, and removed the difficuU 
tiejs which had arrested the progress of former phi- 
losophers. The Theory of the Universe which he has 
so ably demonstrated, is said to have been suggested 
tyy a very trivial circumstance. As he was sitting 
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alone in a garden, some apples falling from a tree 
led him to reflect on the power of gravity, and find- 
ing on reflection, that ai this power is not sensibly 
diminished at the remotest distance to which we 
can rise from the centre of the earth, it was reason- 
able to conclude, that it must extend through all 
matter. He continued to pursue this train of 
ideas, and after the most ingenious experiments, 
and every appearance in nature had confirmed 
his theories, he published m 1637, his great work, 
The Principia, or Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. This performance did not at first meet 
with the applause it was destined one day to re- 
ceive. The pleasing but visionary philosophy of 
Dies Cartes, had then taken possession of the public 
mind, and Newton's theories were too simple, con- 
cise, and sublime, to be comprehended at once, even 
by the greatest mind. But at last, when their worth 
came to be sufficiently known, the approbation 
which had been so slowly gained became universal ; 
and nothing was to be heard but one general burst 
of admiration. " Does Mr. Newton eat, drink, or 
" sleep like other men r " says the Marquis de 
l'Hospital, one of the greatest mathematicians of 
the age, to the English who visited him — " I repre- 
" sent hinrto myself as a celestial genius entirely 
cr disengaged from matter/' 

In 1705, Queen Anne in consideration of his 
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great merit conferred upon him the honor of knight- 
hood ; and during the reign of George I. he receiv- 
ed the most flattering attentions from the Princess 
of Wales, # who was often heard to say, she consi- 
dered herself happy in living in the 1 same age with 
Sir Isaac Newton. 

He enjoyed till the age of 80, an excellent state 
of health, the result of temperance and regularity. 
At this period he was afflicted with an incurable 
and painful disease, which he bore with all the 
resignation of a pious christian. Not a murmur 
escaped his lips during his paroxysms of pain, and 
in his intervals of ease he displayed all his natural 
cheerfulnesi and good humour. His temper is said 
to have been remarkably mild and gentle, and he 
was such a lover of peace, that he considered what* 
ever disturbed it, as the greatest calamity that could 
befall him. When some disputes arose as to his 
Theory of light and- Colors, he thus expressed his 
concern. " I blame my own imprudence in part- 
." ing with so real a blessing as my quiet, to run 
44 after a shadow " 

Sir Isaac Newton possessed a mind devoutly im- 
pressed with the sublime truths of revelation. He 
studied the Holy Scriptures with closer application 
than any other book. His profound investigations 
of the works of the creation, inspired him with the 
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deepest veneration for their Great Creator ; and his 
piety as a christian, increased with his science as a 
philosopher. 



ROBERTSON. 
1793. a.d.] 

Dr. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, one of the most 
eminent historians of his age, was born in Scotland, 
in the year 1721. He was educated for the Church, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
about 1761, at which period he was appointed his- x 
toriogfapher to his majesty for Scotland, The first 
theatre on Which he displayed his talents, was the 
General Assembly of the GMbrch of Scotland, where 
his speeches were marked'by the same manly and 
persuasive eloquence that distinguishes his historical 
composition?. In 1759 he published The History of 
Scotland, during the Feigns of Queen Mary and King 
James VI. till his Accession to 4he Crown of England. 
This work in its structure is one of the most com- 
plete of all modern histories ; and has obtained a 
high reputation for the skill of its arrangement, its 
animated descriptions, and its riervous and correct 
style. This performance was followed by The 
History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. and 
Opens with a luminous discourse on the feudal sys- 
tem, which may be .considered as a general introduc- 
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tion to the study of history, during that period. 
This work is justly ranked among the first produc- 
tions of historical excellence. The style is elegant 
and pleasing, and the subject being made subservi- 
ent to the cause of truth, and the feelings of human- 
ity, will always be perused with pleasure and im- 
provement. His* History of America, forms a kind 
of sequel to the preceding work. The discovery of 
the new world had already afforded an interesting 
theme for many able writers ; and. splendid portions 
of American history had already appeared, adorned 
with all the beauties of eloquence. But till the 
appearance of Dr. Robertson's work, no author had 
bestowed on the subject such profound investiga- 
tion, or had finished so complete and perfect a nar- 
rative. It not only gives a description of America 
when first discovered, but enters into such a philo- 
sophical enquiry into the manners of its ancient 
inhabitants, and displays such a variety of matter 
and elegant writing, as renders it the most finished 
of all his productions. 

The literary labors of Dr. Robertson were termi- 
nated by his Disquisition on Ancient India, which 
is a monument of his patient assiduity in collecting 
his materials, and his discernment in arranging 
them. ^ 

The truly useful life of this great man was now 
l2 
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drawing to a close, and after a lingering illness 
which he endured with exemplary fortitude aitd 
resignation, he died on the 11th. of June, 1795, at 
Grange House, near Edinburgh. 

It may be justly observed of Dr. Robertson, that 
no man lived more respected, or died more sincere- 
ly lamented His indefatigable industry, and his 
extraordinary abilities, raised him to a distinguished 
eminence in the republic of letters. As a minister 
of the gospel, he was a faithful pastor, and merited 
the esteem and veneration of his flock. In a wofd, 
he may be pronounced one of the first characters of 
his age ; and his name will be a lasting honor to the 
island that gave him birth. . 
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ENGLISH POETS. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

1616. A.D.] 

- This poet of nature, and prodigy of dramatic 
genius, William Shakspeare, was born at Stratford 
upon Avon, in 1564. His father was a woolstapler, 
and a man of considerable property ; bat having a 
family of. ten children, of which our poet was the 
eldest, bis education was confined to what the gram- 
mar school of his native town could supply. 

"From his early history, of which we have only a 
few facts, we find he married young, and for some 
time pursued his father's trade ; but being implica? 
ted. with some of his wild associates, in stealing deer 
from the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, near Stratford, 
he was prosecuted with much severity, and obliged 
to take shelter in London. There he enrolled him- 
self among a company of players, and it is to this 
acquaintance with the stage, that we are indebted 
for those dramatic productions, which remain un- 
rivalled for wit and fancy, sublime conception, and 
the masterly delineation of all the different shades 
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of pastion and feeling. As an actor he nerer rose 
above mediocrity, even in the most subordinate 
characters ; and it appears that the most considera- 
ble one assigned him was the Ghost, in his own play 
of Hamlet. Shakspeare was born to create charac- 
ters, not to represent them; and his knowledge of 
the theatre now called into action those powers of 
genius, which gained him the applause of his 
cotemporaries, and the admiration of succeeding 
age* Though it is hardly possible to trace the 
progress of his beautiful and various productions, it 
appears that/ The Midsummer N£gkfs Drtom^waroiie 
of his earliest, productions, and Twelfth Night the 
last; and that all the thirty-five plays which have 
been ascribed, to him, made their appearance be*- * 
tween the years 1589 and 1614. 

Queen Elizabeth who had a real taste for iitera- 
tu* e* patronized the brilliant talents of Shakspeare, 
Several plays were acted before her, and it isMsaid 
she was jo much pleased with the delightful cha- 
racter of Sir John Faktaff, in the two parts of Henry 
the Fourth, that she commanded the author to con- 
tinue it through another, play, and shew the knight 
in love ; this, he has admirably- executed in The 
Merry Wivesvf Windsor* Besides the royal patron* 
age, he was honored with the most flattering dis- 
tinction by the Ear! of Northampton; who presented 
him with a thousand pounds, to enable hint to com- 
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plcte a desirable purchase ; -this generosity his muse 
has not forgotten to acknowledge, 

.''-,-' • - % ' 

Sbafctpeat* having now acquired by his writings; 
and bis interest in the theatre, a genteel competen- 
cy, retired from the busy scenes of life to his native 
town, Stratford, where in his mature and declining 
years, he endeavoured by the exercise of every 
kind and social virtue, to atone for the indiscretions 
attributed to his juvenile days. * n the year .1016, 
finding his impaired » health warn him of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he provided for bis family, 
and left some memorials of regard to his former 
associates, He died the 23d. of April of the same 
year, and was buried in the church of Stratford. 

A literary life seldom affords many remarkable 
incidents, and of the private habits of Shakspeare, 
very little has been handed down to posterity, His 
career, indeed, was marked with few vicissitudes. 
His early indiscretions which drove him from his 
home, compelled him to become the architect of his 
•own fortune. By gradual efforts, aided by his won- 
derful genios> he rose to eminence/ and gained an in- 
dependency, which he enjoyed in the peaceful 
shades of retirement. He left tiVo daughters, but 
his family became extinct in the third generation; 
though some collateral descendants still remain at 
Stratford. This place— 
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" Where sweetest Shakspeare, fancy's child, 
" Warbled his native wood notes wild." 

— is still visited with enthusiasm by the admirers of 
taste and genius. His mulberry tree and chair were 
long the objects of veneration, and were considered 
as most precious relics. 

To wit, fancy, and unbounded genius, this great 
poet added sweetness of disposition and pleasing 
manners. He was the agreeable companion and the 
valuable friend, and these united means of gaining no- 
tice and ensuring esteem, made him courted by the 
great and honored by the good* 

As a dramatic author, he is above all modern wri- 
ters — the poet of nature, who holds up to his rea- 
ders a faithful mirror of manners and life. His cha- 
racters are not modified by the peculiarities of cus- 
toms, fashions, or places ; but are the offspring of 
human nature, such as the world will always supply, 
and observation will always find. His persons act 
and speak by the influence of those general passions 
and principles, by which all minds are agitated. 
This fills his plays with so many practical axioms, 
and so much domestic wisdom. If it was said of 
Euripides that every verse was a precept; it may 
be said of Shakspeare, with equal justice, thafcjrom 
his immortal works, a complete system of civil con- 
duct and moral virtues may be collected. 
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To attempt to give an idea of the merit of Shaks- 
peare by select quotations, is like the pedant who 
carried a brick in his pocket, as a specimen of the 
house he offered to sale : yet we cannot forbear 
transcribing a beautiful specimen of one of his sub* 
lime conceptions* 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
u It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n 
" Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed % 
" It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: • 
« 'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
u The throned monarch better than his crown. 
'< The soeptre shews the force of temporal pew'r* 
u The attribute to awe and majesty, 
" Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 
" But mercy is above the scepter'd sway, 
" It is enthroned in the hearts of kings $ 
" It is an attribute to God himself, 
" And earthly pow'r doth then shew likest God's 
" When mercy seasons justice. Therefore Jew, 
« Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— - 
" That, in the course of justice, none of us 
« Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy; 
" And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
" The deeds of mercy." 

Merchant of Venitt. 

The more familiar and tender affections of the 
hetrV*re thus delicately expressed — 

" Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 

" The sister vows, the hours that we have spent, , 
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" When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

" For parting us — Oh, and is all forgot? 

" All school-day friendship, childhood innocence ? 

" We, Hermia, like two artificial gods 

" Created with our needles both one flow'r, 

" Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

" Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

" As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

" Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

" Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

" But yet an union in partition ; 

" Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

" So, with two seeming bodies, but one heait, 

" Two of the first like coats in heraldry, 

" Due but to one, and crowned with one crest." 

Midsummer NighVt Dream* 



MILTON. 

167*. A. D,] 

JOHN MILTON, the most illustrious of our Bri- 
tish poets, was descended from a genteel family at 
Milton in Oxfordshire, where he was born Decem- 
ber 9th. 1608. After passing some time at St. Paul's 
school, he was entered at Christ's College, Cam* 
bridge, where he distinguished himself in academi- 
cal learning, though his chief delight was poetry. 
Here he took the degree of Master of Arts, bufchav- 
ing relinquished all idea of entering the church, for 
which he was originally intended, he returned to his 
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father, who was now settled at Horton, near Coin- 
brook, in Buckinghamshire. In this* retirement he 
remained live years, and ; continued to enrich his 
mind with the choicest stores of Grecian and Ro- 
man literature. These treasures were collected as 
contributions to his Muse, of which he never lost 
sight, for during this period he wrote the poems 
entitled Comus, V Allegro, II Pcnseroso, and Lycidas, 
the merit of which were alone sufficient to transmit 
his fame to the latest posterity. 

After the death of his mother he obtained letters 
of recommendation from the different courts of Eu- 
rope, and in the year 1032 set out on his travels. 
He passed through Paris, where he was introduced 
to the celebrated Hugo Grotius, from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where he was treated with 
great respect by persons of the first rank and learn- 
ing. At Rome he likewise received the most flatter 
ing encomiums, and was honored with the acquaint- 
ance of the most distinguished scholars of the age. Here 
the treasures of the Vatican were open to his learned 
researches. He returned to England, after a tour of 
fifteen months, when he formed the plan of his aca- 
demical institution, which he h^s given in his Trea- 
tise on Education. But this method being designed 
to subvert the mode of university education, was 
attended with little success. 
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Whilst engaged in this pursuit he found time to 
publish several pieces against the administration of 
ecclesiastical affeirs. In 1673 he married a daugh- 
ter of Richard Powell, Esq. of Forresthill, Oxford- 
shire, a firm royalist. This marriage in its early- 
stage seemed very inauspicious, for, either influ- 
enced by family considerations, or from want of 
congeniality in sentiments and feelings, they bad 
only been married a month when his wife deserted 
him, and returned. to her friends. She made no re- 
ply to the repeated letters and remonstrances of her 
husband, which so incensed him, that he formed the 
resolution to receive her no more ; and to justify 
this resolution he published several pieces on the 
subject of divorce. He even proceeded so far as to 
pay his addresses to a young lady, with the design of 
marrying her. Whilst this marriage was negociating, 
he was surprised by a visit from his wife, who im- 
plored pardon and reconciliation on her knees. 
This awakened his tenderest affection, and he re- 
ceived her with kindness to his bosom. This inter- 
view it is supposed made so strong an impression on 
his imagination, as to have contributed to his paint- 
ing that pathetic scene in his Paradise Lost, where 
he has thus beautifully described Adam's reconci- 
liation to Eve, who 



• With tears that ceas'd not flowing, 



" And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
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" Fell humble, and embracing them, besought . 
" His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

"Forsake me not thus, Adam ! witness heav'n, 
" What love sincere, and reverence in my heart 
" I War thee, and tmweeting have offended, 
t€ Unhappily deceived ! thy suppliant 
" I beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
" Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
" Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 
" My only strength and stay : forlorn of thee, 
" Whither shall 1 betake me, where subsist ? 

"She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight, 
" Immoveable, till peace obtained from fault 
" Acknowledge and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
" Commiseration : soon his heart relented 
" Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 
" Now at his feet submissive in distress ; 
- " Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 
" His counsel whom she had displeas'd, his aid : 
"As one disarm'd, his anger all he lost." 

Paradise Lost, Book x. 

Milton's political principles, agreeing with the 
republican spirit of these times, he strongly sup* 
ported the cause of the commonwealth, and the de- 
struction of kingly government, by several publica- 
tions on the subject On the king's restoration, he 
found it necessary to conceal himself till the storm 
against him was blown over, and the interest of his 
friends had got him included in the general amnesty. 
He now retired from the busy scenes of the world, 
and devoted himself to the completion of his grand 

M 
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poem* For, although his circumstances had suffered 
by the restoration, his independent spirit refused to 
accept any public employment! and he lived in the* 
greatest simplicity in the neighbourhood of Bunhill 
Fields, where, we are told, he used to sit in a grey 
coarse cloth coat at the door in the summer, to en- 
joy the fresh air* and receive the visits of persons of 
distinguished rank and learning. Here he finished 
his immortal work of Paradise Lost, which, as an 
epic poem, ranks with the sublimest productions of 
antiquity, and constitutes the glory and boast of 
British poetry, 

Milton excelled likewise in the playful and lighter 
graces of poetry ; for his muse could descend to 
the most simple scenes with as much ease, as it 
could soar to the sublime and lofty regions of fancy. 
Of this many of his smaller productions, particularly 
his P Allegro and his Comus are striking examples. 

" Come, thou goddess, fair and free, 

" In beav'n yclep'd Euphrosyne, 

"And by men, heart-easing mirth, 

" Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

" With two sister graees more, 

" To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. 

" Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

"Jest, and youthful jollity, 

"Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

<* Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
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" Such as hang on Hebe's cheeky 
" And love to live in dimple sleek. 
" Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
" And laughter holding both his sides. 
" Come, and trip it, as you go, 
" On the light fantastic toe ; 
" And in thy right hand lead with thee - 
" The mountain-nymph sweet liberty j 
" And, if I give thee honor due, 
" Mirth admit me of thy crew, 
" To live with her, and live with thee, 
44 In unreproved pleasures free* 

VAllegr*. 

In his last retreat he produced his Samson Jgonis- 
tts, a tragedy written on the Greek Model, A life 
of indefatigable study, and which had- been ox* 
posed to a variety of vicissitudes, now began to draw 
to a close. Milton had long been afflicted with the 
gout, and other infirmities, and he died without a 
struggle, on the 10th. of November, 1674, in the 
66th. year of his age. His person was so delicate 
and beautiful in his youth, that at Cambridge he 
went by the appellation of " the Lady of Christ's 
" College/' And in Italy the famous Giovanni 
Baptista Manso, who had conferred considerable fa- 
vors on him, gives a high idea of his beauty in a 
Latin epigram, which has been thus translated ; 

" So perfect thou in mind, in form, and face, 

" Thou 'rt not of English, but angelic race." 

M 2 N 
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Close study in early youth injured his sight, and 
he was totally blind many years before his death. 
After his blindness he dictated his compositions to 
his daughters, whom he taught to read eight lan- 
guages with fluency and accuracy, without under- 
standing them; for he used often to say, " that one 
" tongue was sufficient for a female." He was mar- 
ried three times, and" had three daughters by his 
first wife, who all survived him. The age in which 
Milton lived, was not capable of appreciating his 
merit, but posterity has done justice to his literary 
fame, which is established on a basis that nothing 
can shake, while learning, taste, and genius, are 
prized and cultivated. 



ADDISON. 

1719. AD.] , 

JOSEPH ADDISON, the son of Dr. Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield, was born May 1, 1672, at Mil* 
ston, near Ambresbury in Wiltshire. He received 
his early education at the Charter House, where he 
laid the foundation of that future intimacy with 
Sir Richard Steele, which their joint labors in the 
Tatler, Guardian, and Spectator, have so effectually 
recorded. He afterwards studied at Queen's Col- 
lege in Oxford. His juvenile compositions were 
all in Latin verse, and he was twenty-two years of 
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age before he directed his attention to the cultiva- 
tion of his native muse ; and his poem addressed to 
King William after one of his campaigns, with an 
introduction to Lord Somers, obtained him through 
the patronage of this nobleman, an annual pension 
of o£300. which enabled him to travel through the 
different countries of Europe.. During these inter- 
esting travels, which be published after his return; 
he addressed that poetical letter to Lord Halifax, 
which is considered as the most elegant and sub* 
lime of all his productions. In Lord Halifax he 
found a very successful patron, and from his sugges* 
tion he undertook the poem of The Victory of Blen* 
heim, for which he was rewarded even when it was 
not far advanced, by being appointed Commissioner 
of Appeals. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he attended him as secretary; 
and queen Anne conferred on him the office of 
keeper of the records in that kingdom, with an in- 
creased salary of cf300. per annum. His civil em- 
ployments did not interfere with his literary pur* 
suits ; for during this time he had contributed his 
share of several numbers to The Tatler, which was 
succeeded by The Spectator, a series of essays to 
which Dr. Johnson has given this unqualified praise, 
" Before the Tatler and Spectator, (if the writers for 
44 the theatre are excepted) England had jao masters 
m3 
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" of common life. No waiters had yet undertaken 
" to reform either the savageness of neglect, or the 
« impertinence of civility ; to teach when to speak, 
" or to be silent ; how to refuse, or how to comply. 
" A judge of propriety was wanting, to reduce, the 
?', unsettled practice of daily intercourse to propri- 
ety and politeness; and exhibit the character and 
" manners of the age. To this* The Tatler, and 
"Spectator have superadded criticism; and have 
" taught with great justness of argument, and dig- 
" nity of language, the most important duties and 
« sublime truths." 

In 1713, Addison's play of Cato made its appear- 
ance on the stage. The spirit of liberty it breathes 
favored the faction of the times; and its success 
was almost unparalleled in the history of the drama. 
In 1716, he married the Countess Dowager of War- 
wick. This union is said to have made no addition 
to his happiness, as she always remembered her own 
rank, and treated him with very little respect. The 
year following he rose to his highest dignity, being 
made secretary of state. This situation he found 
neither congenial to his taste, nor talents, and he 
was allowed, on his solicitation, to resign with a 
pension of ,£1500. a year. 

He now retired from the bustle of public affairs 
to the quiet of literary occupations; and in this re- 
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tirement he began, and partly executed, his Evi- 
dences qf Christianity. But these peaceful studies 
were soon interrupted by a political controversy be-* 
tween him and Steele, and it is to be lamented, that 
the harmony of these two friends so long endeared 
by unity of interest, and conformity of opinion, 
should finally terminate in the bitterness of oppo- 
sition. Addison's useful life was now drawing to a 
close; he had long been subject to an asthma, which 
became aggravated by a dropsy ; and finding his 
dissolution approach, he prepared to die conform- 
ably to the pious precepts, which he had taught, and 
the Christian principles, which had regulated his 
conduct. 

Even in the last struggle of mortal dissolution, 
Addison's regard for the living, was as lively as in 
his happiest hours ; for, on his death bed, he sent 
for the young Earl of Warwick, his son-in-law, 
whose irregular habits of life. he had in vain endea- 
voured, by the most gentle exhortations, to reclaim, 
in the hope that this last scene might have some 
effect. The Earl came, and desired with great ten- 
derness to hear his last injunctions. " I sent for 
" you/' said the dying philosopher, affectionately 
pressing his hand, " that you may see how a Chris- 
" tian can die." He articulated this with great dif- 
ficulty, and expired. This event took place, June 
17th. 1719. Addison left behind him one daughter. 
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Addison's reputation as a writer ranks high, and 
as a Christian moralist still higher. It has been ob- 
served, that " be employed wit on the side of reli- 
" gion, restored virtue to its dignity, and taught in- 
** nocence not to be ashamed ; he gave the example 
" to succeeding writers how to bring elegance and 
" gaiety to tfce aid of goodness, and to be instru- 
" mental, as he had been, under the divine blessing, 
" in turning many to righteousness." Dr. Johnson, 
whose talents as a critic can never be disputed, passes 
this eulogium on his style as a prose writer. " H13 
" sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor af- 
" fected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently 
" rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to 
« attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
" and elegant but not ostentatious, must give bis 
" days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 



COW PER; 

1800 A.D.] 

WILLIAM COWPER, this sweet and tender poet, 
was born at Berkhamstead, in 1732. He was early 
sent to Westminster, where his gentle spirit seems 
to have suffered from the discipline and habits of 
a public school. Being intended for the bar, he 
studied for some time in the Temple, but his ex* 
treme timidity and diffidence would not suffer him 
to encounter the difficulties of this profession, and 
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after a severe struggle he relinquished it. A Vio- 
lent fever ensued, which produced a religious me- 
lancholy, accompanied with the dread of eternal 
punishment ; this was followed by a temporary de- 
rangement, and he was placed in a receptacle for 
lunatics* He recovered, but his mind had received 
so deep a tinge of melancholy, that his subsequent 
life was little more than a succession of intervals of 
comfort, with long paroxysms of settled despon- 
dency. 

He now devoted himself to literary pursuits. Part 
of his time he passed at the house of his relation, 
Earl Cowper, at Cole-green, and part at Hunting- 
don, with his intimate friend the Rev. Mr. Unwin. 
After the death of the latter, he removed with his 
widow to Olney, in Buckinghamshire, which was 
from that period. the principal place of his residence. 
The affectionate intimacy which subsisted between 
him and this lady, whose pious and social converse 
so often soothed his melancholy, and raised his 
drooping spirits, is beautifully expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

" Witness, dear companion of my walks, 
" Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 
" Fast lock'd in mi Be, with pleasure such as love 
" Confirm'd by long experience of thy worth 
" And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire— 
" Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 

Task, Book i. 
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At Olney he contracted a close friendship with 
the Rev. Mr. Newton, then minister there, whose 
religious principles were in unison with his own. 
When Mr. Newton published his volume of hymns, 
called The Olney Collection, it was enriched with 
some compositions from the pen of Cowper, d is tin* 
guished by the letter C. They bear internal evi- 
dence of a fervent piety, and sincere faith and trust 
in Christ. In this retreat he studied nature with the 
eye of a philosopher, and the feelings of a poet, and 
disciplined his muse to those picturesque and vivid 
habits of description, which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes his poetry. 

Though Cowper could soar to the sublimest sub* 
jects, he did not deem the most humble undeserving 
of his notice. Among the simple pursuits, which, 
during the dreadful paroxysms of his mental suffer* 
ings, soothed and beguiled many a dreary hour, he 
took a peculiar interest in feeding and taming a hare, 
which became so familiarized to its gentle master, 
that it sported with him, and returned his kindness 
with the most grateful affection. In describing the 
real enjoyments of the country, which he contrasts , 
with the cruel sports of the field, he thus feelingly 
exults at the protected state of his own favorite. 

" Well— one at least is safe ! One sheltered bare 
" Has never beard tbe sanguinary yell 
" Of cruel man exulting in her woes : 
" Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 
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" Whom ten long years' experience of my care 

" Has made at least familiar. She has lost 

" Much of her vigilant instinctive dread, 

" Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 

" Yes— thou may est eat thy bread, and liok the hand 

" That feeds thee : thou mayest frolic on the floor 

"At evening, and at night retire secure 

"To thy straw conch, and slumber unalarm'd ; 

" For I have gained thy confidence ; have pledged 

" All that is human in me, to protect 

" Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love I 

w If 1 surf ivo thee, I will dig thy grave ; 

" And when I place thee in it, sighing say, 

" I knew at least one hare that had a friend." 

Task. 

Cowper's principal performance was TV Task, 
a poem, for which we are indebted to a trivial 
circumstance. A lady had requested him to write a 
piece in blank verse, and gave him for its subject, 
in a playful manner, the thing next her, which was a 
sofa. This he expanded into one of the finest moral 
poems our language has produced. It abounds 
with agreeable incident, and variety of subject, 
expressed in the most just and appropriate diction; > 
whether be describes the charms of rural life, and > 
the endearments of domestic retirement, or holds 
up to our view the bright pictures of religious con- 
solation. Cowper possessed a heart filled with love 
to God, and benevolence to man. In his writings 
he endeavors to inspire that pious hope, which is 
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derived from a sincere faith in the gospel of Christ, 
which is the power of God to salvation to every- 
one that believeth : the only real comfort in this 
life ; the only certain assurance of happiness here- 
after; 

" All joy to the believer I he can speak — 
" Trembling, yet happy, confident, yet meek. 

" Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot, 
" And cut up all iny follies by the root, 
" I never ^rusted in an arm but thine, 
" Nor hop'd, but in thy righteousness divine : 
" My prayers and alms, imperfect and defil'd, 
" Were but the feeble efforts of a child 
" Howe'er performed, it was their brightest part 
" That they proceeded from a grateful heart. 
" Cleans'd in thine own all-purifying blood, 
u Forgive their evil, and accept their good ; 
" I cast them at thy feet— my only plea 
- "Is what it was — dependence upon thee, 
" While struggling in the vale of tears below, 
" That never fail'd, nor shall it fail me now. j 

" Angelic gratulations rend the skies, t 

" Pride falls unpitied never more to rise, j 

" Humility is crown'd, and Faith receives the prize. 

Truth. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Though the returning light of science first dawn* 
ed on its native hemisphere, and we are indebted 
to the unwearied researches of the Italian school, 
for the restoration of ancient literature, its bright 
influence was not long confined to these states ; for 
after it had emerged from the heavy clouds under 
which it had been obscured, it gradually diffused its 
animating beams over all the continent. 

Universities were now founded, academies establish- 
ed, and libraries formed in all the principal cities of 
modern Europe. The munificence of kings, and the 
wealth and influence of the nobles, lent a powerful 
assistance to the researches of the scholar, and pro- 
moted the acquisition and spread of those stores of 
learning, which had been so long buried in oblivion. 
Particular privileges were granted, and academical 
honors were awarded to those who distinguished 
themselves in the cultivation of the sciences. Aiid 
the art of printing, which was introduced into Eu- 
rope in the middle of the 15th. century, gave a 
rapid impulse to the advancement of knowledge, 
and the general diffusion of letters. 

In England, the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge lay . claim to great antiquity, as well as high 
celebrity, in classic literature. For, in times of 

H 
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comparative darkness, we can trace the progres- 
sive influence of learning in this happy land, and 
the gradual admission of that light which was to 
prepare the mind for the investigation of truth, 
and the renunciation of error. For, when the 
papal see was in all its force, we see WicklirT, 
supported only by the evidence of Holy Writ, 
»ealousty attacking the abuses of the church of 
Borne, and contending with all the opposition 
which long established prejudice raised against him. 
And though the period was not then arrived when 
bis doctrine was to be received in its full extent, 
• yet he had exposed such glaring errors, and ad* 
vaaeed such striking truths, that he may be said to 
have laid the foundation of that glorious reformation, 
which, in succeeding times, the undaunted persever- 
ance of Lutber so wonderfully effected. w If God 
" be for lis,, who can be against us 1." 

The path which Wickliffe had so ably traced, 
was more successfully followed by Cranmer, our great 
martyr in the Protestant cause; who, though he cast 
a blemish upon a life which had been devoted to the 
glory of God, and the cause of Christianity, by a 
momentary weakness ; like St. Peter, he wept bitter- 
ly the infirmities of his faith, and expiated by his 
death,, the recantation of that truth he had so ably 
defended. Embracing at the stake the Cross he had 
1 Rom. viii. 31. 
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denied, and having his faith established, his hope 
strengthened, and his sins washed in the blood of 
Christ; he gave his soul to his redeemer; and the 
hand that signed the fatal act to the devouring 
Barnes. " If thy right hand offend th.ee, cut it off, 
*' and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee 
" that one of thy members should perish, and not 
" that thy whole body should be cast into bell 1 " 

In later times, and among the philosophers who 
diffused the light of natural reason by their pro- 
found discoveries, we Vehold Newton, who explo- 
red the bidden and inexhaustible wonders of nature ; 
who calculated the revolutions of the heavenly pla- 
nets, and all the glories of the. firmament. «He 
" telleth the number of the stars, and calleth them 
" all by their names/' From these glories, and 
from thefe wonders of nature, he looked up with 
awe and admiration to nature's God, whose name 
be never uttered without rising from his seat' witfe 
reverential awe, and in the attitude of praise and 
thanksgiving. " Praise ye the Lord from the hea- 
" vens ; praise him in the height. Praise ye bbn^ 
" sun and moon ; praise him all ye stars of light* 
"Praise him ye heaven of heavens; and ye waters 
" that be above the heavens. Let them praise the 
" name of the Lord; for be commanded, and they 
«' were created V 

1 MttL v. 30. 3 Psalm cxlviil 1. 3-rft. 

n2 * 
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Locke, a profound metaphysician, and a pious 
christian, whose purity of practice increases our 
veneration for the sublimity of his conceptions. 
Unlike the superficial reasoners of modern times, 
who dare to doubt at what they cannot compre- 
hend, pervert the spirit of truth, and make the 
word of God a stumbling block; he brought the la- 
bors of his reasoning -powers, and his profound study 
of human intellect, as an offering to the Cross of 
Christ ; and founded his faith on the mercy and 
goodness of God, who having formed man in his 
own image, breathed into him a living soul. " And 
" the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
" ground, and he breathed into hi9 nostrils the 
" breath of life, and man became a living soul 1." . 

Dr. Robertson comes under our consideration, not 
only as an elegant historian, but as a pious and 
learned divine, who has enriched the treasures of 
bis profound researches with the purest principles 
of Christian faith. And his useful labors will con- 
vey this important truth to posterity, that although 
" the fashion of this world passeth away 2, the king* 
'• dom of God is an everlasting kingdom, and his 
" dominion endureth throughout all generations 3." 

To these stores of science and philosophy, we 
may add the graceful and immortal contributions of 

1 Gen. ii. 7. 2 1 Cor. vii. 31. 3 Psal. cxlv. 13. 
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the British Muse. Shakspeare, who grasped in his 
. boundless career the wide circle of the human mind* 
sounded the inmost recesses of the heart, and called 
all its passions and feelings into play. 

" When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 

" First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose j 

" Each change of many-color'd life he drew, 

" Exhausted worlds and then imagined sow : 

" Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, • 

" And panting time toil'd after him in vain : 

" His pow'rful strokes presiding truth impressed, 

«« And unresisted passion storm'd the breast." 

Milton, who trod eekstial ground, and wooed a 
heavenly muse. 

" Into the heav'n of heav'ns I have presum'd, 
" An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air." 

The pious Addison, who taught & titled profligate 
how a Christian moralist could die, and thus sealed 
the conviction of the truth of that Gospel, which by 
precept and example he had in vain labored to in- 
spire. " Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
" let my last end be like his 1." 

And gentle Cowper, whose meek and humble spi- 
rit being washed in the blood of the Lamb, has en- 
tered into the glories of heaven, through great tri- 
bulation. Who in his pious labors, where mercy 

1 Numb, xxiii. 10. 
n3 
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breathes in eyery page, has left to his followers in 
Christ that hope in which he fear«d to trust, and has 
pointed oat the paths to that salvation, of which he 
almost despaired. " These are they which came out 
" of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
" and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
«« Therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
" serve him day and night in his temple : and he that 
" sitteth on his throne shall dwell among them. They 
" shall hunger no more, neither thirst any k more : 
" neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. 
" For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
"shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
" fountains of waters t and God shall wipe away all 
" tears from their eyes 1." 



FRENCH WRITERS, 

IN selecting the writers of this school, we shall 
confine ourselves to a few of those distinguished 
characters, whose productions,of sterling merit have 
^>een established by the testimony of time, and have 
received the sanction of general approbation. Such 
as Massillon, Rollin, and among the French poets, 
Corneille, Racine, and Boileau. 

1 Rev. vii. 14—17. 
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MASSILLON. 
1742. a. d.] 

JEAN BATHISTE MASSILLON, whose name 
ib become that of elocution itself, was born at Pro- 
vence in 1663, where he entered into the congrega- 
tion of the oratory. The charms of his genius, his 
unaffected politeness and extreme modesty, endeared 
him to all classes. His first attempts in the art of 
eloquence were made at Vienne, while he was pro- 
fessor of theology. In his funeral oration on the 
archbishop of that city, he received such universal 
applause, that it led to his being appointed to preach 
before Louis XIV. at Versailles. He was honored, 
after his first sermon, with this eulogium, from the 
monarch himself ; " Father, when I hear others 
" preach, I am very well pleased with them ; but 
" when ever I hear you, I am dissatisfied with my- 
" self." The first time he preached his famous 
sermon on the small number of the elect, it is said, 
that the whole audience were, at a particular pas- 
sage., seized with so sudden an emotion, that almost 
every person rose from his seat by a kind of invo- 
luntary movement. But the most surprising talent 
in this great orator, appeared in his descriptions of 
the world, which were so delicate and striking in 
the resemblance. On being asked, where a man like 
him, whose life was devoted to retirement, could 
borrbw them; he replied, "From the human 
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" heart ; for, on examining it, we find it con- 
" tains the seeds of every passion. When I com- 
" pose a sermon/' added he, << I imagine myself 
" consulted upon sornf doubtful subject. I use every 
" effort to determine the person who has recourse 
" to me, to act the good and proper part. I exhort 
" him, I urge him, and do not leave him till he has 
" yielded to my persuasions. " Being thus deeply 
penetrated with his subject, and possessing the ta- 
lents of conveying the clearest arguments to the 
understanding, and raising the most tender emotion 
of the heart, adorned with all the charms and graces 
of oratory, his declamation could not fail of being 
accompanied with success. 

In 1717 he was raised to the bishopric of Cler- 
mont. The following year he was destined to preach 
before Louis XV. who was only nine years of age. 
In six weeks he composed a series of discourses, 
the Petit Carcme, which are considered as master- 
pieces of the oratorical art. After a life passed in 
the unwearied and exemplary duties of his profes- 
sion, and in the exercise of all the benevolent and 
charitable virtues of a Christian, he died in the 
year 1742, aged 79. 

Of all the French orators, M ass i lion is the most 
highly esteemed. He possessed that species of elo- 
quence which had the power of sounding the deep- 
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est recesses of the heart, and taking entire posses- 
sion of the soul, by the most tender and persuasive 
touches. His style was highly polished, brilliant, 
and harmonious, equally suited to the capacity of 
the multitude, and fitted to please the man of genius, 
the philosopher, and courtier. His works consist 
of a complete set of Sermons for Advent and Lent* 
several Funeral Orations and Panegyrics, his Petit 
Careme, and Paraphrases on several of the Psalms. 



ROLLIN. 

1741. A.D.] 

CHARLES ROLLIN was an eminent historian. 
He was the son of a cutler at Paris, where he was 
born the 16th. of January, 1661. He owed his ad- 
vancement in life to the patronage of a Benedictine 
Monk, at the college of Du Plessis, where he studied, 
and who early discovered the promising genius of 
this young student. He afterwards applied to divi- 
nity, during three years at the Sorbonne; but he 
did not continue this study, and never rose higher 
in the church than to the rank of a tonsured priest. 
In 1687 he was appointed to the professor's chair at 
Du Plessis, and the following year to the professor- 
ship of eloquence, in the royal college. These ho- 
nors were succeeded, by his being chosen rector of 
the university, which was a most flattering distinc- 
tion. By virtue of this office, he spoke the annual 
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panegyric of Louis XIV. He made many useful re- 
gulations in the university, and particularly revived 
the study of the Greek language, which had fallen 
-into neglect. At the expiration of his rectorship, 
which he held during two years, he was made coad- 
jutor to the principal at the college at Beauvais, 
which his industry, zeal, and discipline, raised from 
almost an uninhabited desert, to a flourishing and 
populous society. Though his learning and genius 
did honor to his country, they exposed him to the 
jealousy of the Jesuits. For in the war between 
this religious order and the jansenists, being sus- 
pected of favoring the principles of the latter, 
x he fell a victim to the prevalence of the jesuistical 
party, and was deprived of his share in the princi- 
pality of Beauvais. It is related, that being one 
day introduced to Cardinal Henry, in order to pre- 
sent him with a volume of his Roman History this 
minister very uncivilly said to a head officer of the 
guards. " Sir, you should endeavour to convert this 
" man;" to whom Roll in very pertinently replied, 
" Oh, my lord, the gentleman would lose his time; 
" I am an unconvertible man. 

Though the university might suffer by the remo- 
val of Rollin, the public was probably a gainer, for 
he now devoted his /time entirely to literary pur- 
suits, and composed his admirable treatise, Upon the 
MwMicr of Studying, and Teaching Belles Let ties. En- 
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couraged by the success of this performance, he 
undertook his Ancient History of the Egyptians, Car- - 
thagenians, Babylonians,, Medes and Persians, Mace- 
donians, and Greeks. All these works met with uni- 
versal approbation, and have been translated into 
several languages. 

This excellent man died September 14th. 1741. 
His reputation for polite learning, moral works, and 
Christian piety, rank very high. His temper was 
gentle and benignant ; his manners simple and con- 
ciliating; and so free from pride, that instead of 
blushing at the meanness of his origin, he on no oc- 
casion hesitated to speak of it, " It is from the Cy- 
•' clop's shop (he said in a Latin epigram to one of 
" his friends, to whom he had sent a small sword,) 
'• that I have taken my flight towards Parnassus/' 

Among many honorable testimonies of his lite- 
rary merit, we shall select that of Voltaire, who, 
after observing that Rollin was " the first member 
*« of the university of Paris who wrote French with 
" dignity and correctness/* continues to pay this 
high eulogiutn to his merit: "His works abound 
" with generous and exalted sentiments, a zeal for 
"the good of society, a love of virtue, a veneration 
** for Providence, and in short every thing though 
" on profane subjects, sanctified with a spirit truly 
« religious; so that it is impossible to read his re- 
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" flections, which honor, probity, and religion in- 
" spired, without feeling ourselves more virtuous." 
To this testimony, we may add that of the poet 
Rousseau, who had *uch a veneration for Rollin, 
that he came out of banishment to pay him a visit. 
He looked upon his historic not only as the best 
models of the historic kind, but as a complete sys- 
tem of politics and morals, and a most instructive 
school for princes, as well as subjects, to learn all 
their duties in. 



CORNEILLE. 
1684. a.d,] 

THIS great dramatic poet, and reformer of the 
French stage, was born at Rouen, 1606. He was 
educated for the bar, which he soon deserted for a 
pursuit better suited to his taste and genius. His 
early dramas were comedies, and though far inferior 
to his tragic productions, surpassed every thing the 
French stage could then boast of. His first tragedy 
was the Cid, in which he shewed the public how 
high his genius was capable of rising. This attempt, 
which is considered a masterpiece, acquired him 
great reputation, and established his dramatic fame, 
which he supported by many admirable perform- 
ances, such as Cinna, Horace, Polyeucte, %c. which, 
as Boyle observes* " carried the French theatre to 
" its highest pitch of glory, and assuredly much 
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" higher than the ancient on£ at Athens.'' In 1 614 . 
Corneille was chosen a member of the French Aca- 
demy*. He died in 1684, in his 79th. year, 

Corneille may be said to have raised the French 
theatre from the lowest ebb, to its present pure and 
correct state. From a speech Racine made to the * 
French academy, «we may form a just estimate of 
this writer's talents. " Corneille," says he, " pos- 
" sessed at once all those, extraordinary talents 
" which form a great poet ; art, force, judgment, 
" and wit. Nor can any one sufficiently admire the 
" greatness of his sentiments, the skill he shews in 
" the arrangement of his subjects, his masterly way 
" of moving the passions, the dignity, and, at the 
" same time, the ^ vast variety of his characters." 
This encomium comes with great weight, since it 
proceeds from the only man in the world, who was 
able to form an adequate idea of his merits. Cor- 
neille's works consist of about 30 plays, comedies 
• and tragedies. 



RACINE. 
\66g. a. d.] 

JOHN RACINE, who shares with Corneille the 
honors of French tragedy, with whom he was co- 
temporary, was born at Ferte Milan, 1639, and edu- 
cated at Port Royal ; where he madte rapid progress 
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in the Greek and J*|tin languages. His genius 
being particularly farmed *for the cultivation of 
poetry, he became so jjtw an admirer of Sophocles 
and Euripides, that it is saj& to learned those two 
great authors by heart. An aneedjfttt^S related re- 
specting the Greek romance of Helio^jrus, which, 
while he was perusing with deep attention, bp was 
surprised by his director, who seized the book' and 
threw it into the fire. Racine found means to pro- 
cure another copy, which also underwent the same 
fate. Haying procured a third, and possessing a very 
retentive memory, he got it by heart, and then, car- 
rying it to his director, said, " you may now burn 
s( this, as you have burned the two former." , 

On quitting Port Royal he repaired to Paris, 
where his* poetical talents were first discovered to 
the public, in the poem he composed on the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. called the Nymph of the Seine, 
for which he received a pension. The "success of 
this little piece induced him to devote his talents to 
the service of the theatre, and he successively pro- 
duced Andromache, Berenice, Iphigenia, and Phedra, 
which were received with great applause, notwith- 
standing the opposition which envy and cabal are 
ever ready to raise against superior genius, and al- 
though Corneille was then in his highest reputation.. 

After the publication of Phedra, Racine formed 
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the resolution of quitting the theatre for ever, ai* 
though he was only 38 years of jijjeV and his talents 
in full vigor. „Froth his infancy he had entertained a 
deep sense of religior^awd though these pious senti- 
ments had bee^u^K^nered by his connections with 
the theatre^ now triumphed over all other consi- 
derations. Not only did he resolve to write no more 
plays, but likewise to perform a rigorous penance 
for ihose he had already written, and had actually 
formed the design of becoming a Carttrusian friar. 
But his religious director counteracted this inten- 
tion, and advised him to marry, and he complied 
with this advice. 

Although Racine had made it a point of religion 
to renounce poetry, he could not resist the intreaty 
of Madame de Maintenon to compose a tragedy for 
her young ladies at the convent of St. Cyr, and to 
take the subject from the bible. Racine composed 
Esther, which was received with universal applause ; 
this was followed two years after by Athaliah, which 
did not then meet with the success it deserved, and 
which it has since received from the impartial judg- 
ment of posterity. 

Disappointed with the unfavorable reception of 

this piece, Racine became more disgusted than ever 

with poetry, which he now totally renounced. He 

passed the latter vears of his life in composing a 

P2 
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history of the bouse of Port Royal, where he was 
educated. Racine possessed great sensibility and 
delicacy of mind, which contributed to shorten his 
life. For though he had been much at court, his 
simplicity of character had not learned the art of 
disguising his sentiments. Having drawn up a me- 
morial upon the miseries of the people, and the 
means of relieving them ; he lent it to Madame de 
Maintenon to read. It came to the knowledge of 
the king, who commended the zeal of Racine, but 
disapproved his' interfering with political affairs, 
and said, with an angry tone, " Because he knows 
*' how to write good verses, does he think he knows 
** every thing ? And would he be a minister of 
"state because he is a great poet." These words 
so sensibly affected Racine, that it brought on a 
fever, of which he died the 22nd. of April, 1699. 

The king, who appreciated his talents, often sent 
to him during his illness, and finding after his death 
that his fame was greater than his riches, settled a 
handsome pension upon his family. 

Tenderness and delicacy, united to an elegant and 
correct style/ constitute the merit of his immortal 
tragedies. Corneille might surpass him in heroic 
sentiments, and the grand character of his person- 
ages, but the great art of moving the passions, and 
interesting the heart, was the peculiar talent of 
Racine. 
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BOILEAU. 
1711. A.D.] 

SIEUR NICHOLAS DESPREAUX BOILEAU, 
was born at Paris, in 1636. After he had gone 
through a course of polite literature and philosophy, 
he was persuaded to study the law, in which he 
made considerable proficiency, and was admitted 
advocate ;. but though he had all the talents requi- 
site for the bar, he soon relinquished it, finding the 
chicanery of the profession incompatible with his 
natural candor and sincerity. He afterwards studied 
theology, which he likewise renounced to devote 
his time exclusively to poetry and the belles let- 
tres, 'for which his genius was peculiarly formed, 
and he soon obtained one ef the most distinguished 
places in Parnassus. Boileau may be called the Ju- 
venal of France, as he imitated that writer in satiriz- 
ing the rices and corrupt manners of the age. These 
Satires did Epistles have received the highest enco- 
miums, and Bruyere in his speech to the French 
academy, speaking of Boileau as a writer, says, " that* 
"he excels Juvenal, and equals Horace; that he 
" seems to create the thoughts of me», and to make 
" whatever he handles his own/' Louis XIV. the 
great patron of the sciences -of literature, was de- 
lighted to have Boileau's works read to him con- 
stantly as he composed them. He likewise settled 
a pension on him, and gave him the privilege of pub- 
lishing all his works. He was afterwards chosen a 
o3 
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member of the French Academy, and was elected 
pensionary of the academy of inscriptions and me- 
dals, which situation he filled with honor, till the 
infirmities of old age obliged him to resign. He 
then quitted the court, and passed the remainder of 
his life in tranquillity, in the society of a few select 
friends. He died March 2nd. 1711, aged 74. 

Though, the Satires and Epistles of Boileau deser- 
vedly gained him great honor, it is to his Art of 
Poetry that he owes his immortality. This work was 
not only admired for the admirable precepts it con- 
tains, the beauty of its imagery, harmony of num- 
bers, and energy of style, but was considered of the 
highest utility to his country, in diffusing a jusf way 
of thinking and writing, banishing every species of 
false wit, and introducing a general taste for the 
manly simplicity of the ancients ; on whose writ- 
ings this poet had formed his taste. Among the 
writings of Boileau, the Lutrin must not lie forgot- 
ten, which lays' claim to the higher graces of wit, 
and the sportive charms of imagination, and is a well 
directed satire on the indolence and pride of the 
monkish orders. 

We shall transcribe two actions which have been 
recorded of Boikau, which prove, that although he 
was a most severe and inexorable satirist, he pos- 
sessed a generous and benevolent heart. When 
Patru, the celebrated advocate, who was ruined by 
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his passion for literature, found himself under the 
painful necessity of selling his expensive library, 
and had almost agreed to part with it for a moderate 
sum, Boileau gave him a much superior price, and 
after paying the money, added this condition to the 
purchase, " that Patru should retain during his life 
" the possession of the books." The other instance 
is still nobler. When it was rumoured at court that 
the king intended to retrench the pension of Cor- 
neille. Boileau, with the most disinterested feeling, 
hastened to a lady who had great influence with his 
majesty, and in treated her, for the honor of his sove- 
reign, to prevail upon him rather to strike off Ms 
own pension, than to withdraw that reward from a 
man whose title to it was incomparably greater; 
adding, t5at he should more easily console himself 
under the loss of that distinction, than under tbe 
affliction of seeing it taken away from such' a poet 
as Comeille. This application obtained the success 
it deserved ; and it appears the more generous when 
we recollect the rival of Corneille was the intimate 
friend of Boileau. The long and confidential at- 
tachment which subsisted between Boileau and Ra- 
cine, reflects great honor on both. The dying fare- 
well of the latter is, perhaps, the most expressive, 
eulogy on tfre private eharacter of Boileau; " I con- 
" sider it a blessing for me to die before you/' said 
the tender Racine, on taking a final leave of his 
faithful and generous friend. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

THOUGH the literary efforts of France may not, 
perhaps, lay claim to that boldness of invention, that 
poetical fancy, and those philosophical speculations 
which characterize the productions of the Italian 
and English school, she yet holds a distinguished 
place in literature among the nations of Europe. 
Eyen in the earlier ages of improvement, she could 
boast of some bright jewels in her classic wreath, 
which diffused light in the midst of darkness, like 
the diamond, that, possessing in itself the principles 
of light and beauty, requires no borrowed *ays- to 
reflect its brilliant prism. At one period France 
had no less than 21 universities, whose fame attract- 
ed students from the most distant countries. -And, 
in modern times, her academies and literary socie- 
ties have produced many writers, whose elegant and 
valuable productions in theology, the belles lettres, 
and poetry, have been esteemed by the learned 
world, and will long continue to be read and ad- 
mired. 

. Such as Massillon, a profound scholar and an elo- 
quent divine, who feared not to sound tn the ears of 
royalty the transitory glories of a temporal king- 
dom, and the vanity of all earthly grandeur. Yet, 
while he exposed the vices of a corrupted court, 
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and taught to kings and princes the painful bui sa- 
lutary lessons of truth, he conveyed his impressive 
doctrine in the mild and persuasive spirit of the 
Gospel. Like the great apostle St. Paul, " he be- 
u came all things to all men, that he might by all 
" means gain some I." His pulpit oratory bears the 
stamp of. that dignified and polished grace, w hich 
distinguished the court of the most accomplished 
prince of his age, Louis XIV. to whom he pictured 
in the impressive language of Holy Writ, and almost 
with the spirit of prophetic warning, the fatal effects 
of that corruption which was secretly undermining 
the foundations of his throne, and would ultimately 
bury its honors in the dust. " Lord, who shall abide 
«« in tfiy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy 
" hill ? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
" righteousness, and speaketh the . truth in his ' 
" heart V* 

Roll in, to whom as a writer of fine, taste, the opi- 
nion of critics of acknowledged genius -bore testi- 
"timony ; who has not only the reputation of being 
the first member of the university of Paris, who 
wrote French with dignity and correctness, but of 
having given to the world in his Ancient History, the 
most eloquent compilation that has appeared in any 
language, which Voltaire observes " is a rare talent, 
•« as compilers are seldom eloquent." 

1 1 Cor. 22. 2 Psalm xv. 1, 2. 
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Among the French poets, their. dramatic writers 
take the lead. The lofty Corneille, who, like ano- 
ther TEschylus, reformed the stage, fixed the stand- 
ard of public taste, and has adorned the tragic muse 
with the sublimest sentiments of virtue, and the 
highest feelings of honor. Venturing upon holy 
ground, he has pourtrayed in his Christian Tragedy • 
of Polyeucte, with strength and dignity of expression, 
and in the spirit of fervent piety, the triumphs of 
Christianity over pagan persecution, and the heroic 
courage of its primitive martyrs. The tender Ra- 
cine, who took the pathos and sweetness of Sophocles 
for his model, has enriched the stage with many cor- 
rect and elegant productions, replete with moral 
beauties, and delicate touches of nature. His sacred 
dramas of Esther and Athaliah, drawn from the his- 
torical records of Holy Writ, are masterpieces of 
genius. But even Racine, in the full vigor of his men- 
tal energies, and singularly gifted with all the quali- 
fications which might command and deserved sac- 
cess, was doomed to experience the instability of 
popular applause, and the vanity of courtly favor. 
Framed by nature for higher pursuits, and more ele- 
vated views, he applied his disappointments with 
the pious resignation of a humble Christian to his 
spiritual improvement, and, renouncing the deceitful 
pleasures of the world, he sought only to make his 
peace with heaven, and secure his eternal interests in 
the merits of his Redeemer. " It is good for me that 
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"I have been afflicted, that I. may learn thy sta- 
tutes I." 

Among the other poets of France, Boilieu.took 
for model the daring spirit of Juvenal, and imi- 
tated the style and graces of his cotemporary 
Pope. Under the veil of an ingenious fiction, and 
in his well directed Satires, he has lashed the vices 
and follies of his day. It may be said 'of this ele- 
gant poet, that while he improved the taste and lite- 
rature of the age in which he lived, he mingled 
amusement with instruction, and adorned his valua- 
ble precepts with the playful graces of his polished 
muse. 

SPANISH WRITERS. 

FROM the modern school of Spanish writers, we 
have confined our selections to the greatest genius, 
and the brightest ornament, of their country, Cer- 
vantes. 

CERVANTES. 

1616 A.D.] 

MICHAEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, an 
excellent poe't, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote, was born at Madrid, in 1549, He was from 
his infancy devoted to the perusal of novels and 
poetry of alt kinds, in the Spanish and Italian lan- 

1 Psalm cxix. 71. 
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guage. But his literary pursuits were. interrupted 
by his following the military profession; in which 
he distinguished himself under the victorious ban- 
ners of Marc Antonio Colonna. He fought in the 
battle of Lepanto, where he lost his left Hand. After 
this he was taken by the Moors, and carried to Al- 
giers, where he contiuued a captive five years and a 
half. After his return to Spain, he wrote several 
dramatic pieces and poems, which were received 
with great applause. He next published his Galatea, 
a novel in six books. But the work which will im- 
mortalize his name, is The History of Don Quixote. 
This is a satire on knight errantry, then so fashion- 
able in Spain ; and though it was written to ridicule 
the follies of a particular age and nation, it has been 
admired in every country, and translated into every 
language. It was so universally read and admired 
in Spain, that the most eminent painters, tapestry 
workers, sculptors, and engravers, were employed 
in representing The History of Don Quixote. Cer- 
vantes, even in his life time, had the honor of his 
woik receiving in a very flattering manner the ap- 
probation of royalty. As Philip III. was standing 
in a balcony of his palace, at Madrid, he observed 
a student on the banks of the river reading a book, 
and from time to time breaking oft* and striking his 
forehead with extraordinary emotions of pleasure 
and delight; upon which the % king, turning to his 
follower, said, " That scholar is either mad, or read- 
"ing Don Quixote." The latter proved to be the 
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case. Notwithstanding the reputation this work ob- 
tained him, he had not interest sufficient to procure 
even a small pension, and so little encouragement 
was given to this superior genius, that he could 
scarcely keep himself from starving. He died in 
1616, soon after he had finished his last novel, called 
The Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda, which he 
did not live td see printed. In his preface and dedi- 
cation, which were written a few days before his 
decease, he seems to foretel his approaching fate 
with a kind of prophetic feeling, and with that spirit 
of cheerfulness which supported him through all his 
troubles. 



PORTUGUESE WRITERS. 

PORTUGAL has produced but few writers of 
striking genius, perhaps the poet Camoens is the 
only one deserving our particular notice. 



CAMOENS. 

1579. a.d.] 

LEWIS CAMOENS, called the Virgil of Portu. 
gal, from his much admired poem, The Lusidas, or 
Conquest of the Indies by the Portuguese, was born of 
a respectable family at Lisbon, in the year 1527. 
He studied in the university of Coimbra, where he 

F 
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gave early indications of his poetic genius. When 
he left the university, he appeared at court. Here 
^the .beauty of his person, his accomplishments as a 
jgetosjeman and scholar, and his gaiety of disposition. 
, excited Ifce jealousy of somet>f the nobles, and his 
affections biding, it is supposed, aspired above his 
rank, he was bajfk%|d from court. He retired into 
the bosom of hi^ family, where he began his famous 
poem of The Ditcoveiy tjj^/SSN^ But the cultiva- 
tion of the Muses not beif% a road ko fortune, and' 
having no independence, he waS obliged to qui* his 
favorite pursuit, and have recourse^to arros. JjVhilc 
he served in that profession, he went to CeCrta, in 
Africa; there he displayed great bravery in th« de- 
fence of the town, but had the misfortune to lose hte 
right eye. Neither the engagement of actual ser- 
vice, nor the dissipation of a camp, could stifle his 
natural genius. For he continued his Lusidas, and 
wrote several of his most beautiful sonnets in Africa, 
while as he expressed it, 

'» One band the pen, and one the sword employed." 

The fame of his valor having reached the court, 
he obtained permission to return to Lisbon. But 
jealousy, the characteristic of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, still pursued him, and he found it pru- 
dent to banish himself from his native country. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1553, he sailed for India with a resolu* 
tion never to return. As the ship left the Tagus, he 
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exclaimed in 'the words of the sepulchral monu- 
ment of Scipio Africanus, " Ungrateful country, 
" thou shalt not^ possess my bones/ 9 But he knew 
not what evils in the east would awaken the remem- 
brance of bis native fields. 

On his arrival in India he distinguished himself by 
his military prowess, j[n- several engagements; he 
even accompanied anv expedition to the Red Sea, 
and visited mount" Wd\x, and the inhospitable re- 
gi6ns of Afrlca/which he so forcibly pictures in his 



On his return to Goa, the tranquillity he hoped to 
enjoy was interrupted, and perhaps by his own im- 
prudence. He wrofe some satires which gave of- 
fence, and by order of the viceroy Francisco Bar* 
retto, he was banished to China. 



His manners and accomplishments soon gained 
him friends, though under the disgrace of banish- 
ment He was appointed commissary in the island 
of Macao, a Portuguese settlement in the bay of 
Canton. Here he remained five years, and realized 
a moderate competency. On the appointment of a 
new viceroy he resigned his charge, with an inten- 
tion of returning to Goa. He freighted a ship and 
set sail, but was shipwrecked near the river Mehon, on 
the coast of China, and all the wealth he had ac- 
p2 
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quired was buried in the waves. In this moment of 
danger, bis presence of mind did not forsake him, 
for he held his poems in one hand, while he swam 
with the other, and with thia, as his only possession, 
he was thrown friendless on an unknown shore. 
Here he met with the most humane reception, which 
he has immortalized in his Lusiad, as well as the loss 
of bis property. 

" Now blest with all the wealth fond hope could crare, 

" Soon 1 beheld that wealth beneath the wave 

" For eyer lost $— 

" My life, like Judah's heav'n, doomed king of yore, 

« By miracle prolong'd."— * 

He remained here till an opportunity offered for 
his return to Goa. When he arrived in that city, 
he was received in the most friendly manner by the 
viceroy Don Constantine de Braganza. But this 
tranquillity was but of short duration; for, after 
Constantine resigned his government, those who had 
been instrumental to his former banishment, exerted 
all their influence against him, and he was thrown 
into prison. When be was set at liberty, he again 
assumed the profession of arms. After this he was 
allured, by high promises, to accompany Pedro Ba- 
retto, who had been appointed governor to the fort 
of Sofala ; but finding neither his merit appreciated, 
nor his life rendered agreeable, he returned to Lis- 
bon in 1569, after an absence of 16 years. Here ho 
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printed his Lusiad, which, in an elegant termed com- 
pliment, he addressed to his king Sebastian, then in 
his 18th. year. This prince, was so delighted with 
his merit, that he gave him a liberal pension ; but 
this was withdrawn by Cardinal Henry, who suc- 
ceeded to the crown, which was lost by Sebastian, 
and by, whom he was utterly neglected, and suf- 
fered to die in all the misery of extreme poverty, in '_■ 
1579, in bis 62nd. year. To the eternal disgrace 
of his country, the finest literary genius Portugal 
had ever produced, and who in martial prowess was 
equal to her greatest heroes, was suffered to depend 
for subsistence on the alms that a faithful black ser- 
vant begged in the streets of Portugal. This is- a 
striking proof of that degeneracy of spirit which 
was preparing to sink the kingdom of Portugal into 
the most abject vassalage, ever experienced by a 
conquered nation. This impending ruin Camocn* 
beheld with feelings of grief, which hastened his 
exit. In one of his letters are these memorable 
words. " I am ending the course of my life, the 
" world will witness how I have loved my country ; 
" I have returned not only to die in my country, but 
" to die with her/' 



p3 
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GERMAN WRITERS. 

GERMANY boasts in her annals of literature a 
great number of philosophers and poets, but as most 
of their works of modern philosophy are vague and 
visionary systems of metaphysics, avowedly hostile 
Jto the doctrine of Christianity, and as many of their 
dramatic writers are adverse to the principles of mo- 
rality, we shall confine our 'selections within very 
narrow limits. 



LUTHER. 
1646. a. d.] 

MARTIN LUTHfiR, to whom we owe the esta- 
blishment of our glorious reformation^ was born at 
Eisleben in Saxony, in 1483. Though his parents 
were poor, he received a learned education, and 
was originally intended* for the bar. But his mind 
being naturally susceptible of religious impressions, 
he delighted in the solitude and devotion of a mo- 
nastic life, and retired into a convent of the Augus- 
tinian friars. Here he studied the bible with such 
deep attention, and acquired so great a character for 
his piety and unwearied application to study, that 
he was chosen professor of theology, at Wittemberg 
on the Elbe, where Frederic the elector had founded 
an university. 
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While he was enjoying this high reputation, a 
pominican friar arrived at Wittemberg, in order to 
publish indulgences. Luther at . first inveighed 
against these indulgences from the pulpit, and after- 
' wards published his sentiments on the subject. At 
first he met with no opposition to his new doctrines, 
which began to spread over Germany with astonish* 
ing rapidity, and were read with the greatest eager- 
ness. At last the attention of the pope being excited 
by the great success of this reformer, he was com- 
manded in 1581, to appear at Rome, within 60 days; 
and letters were addressed by the pope to the elec- 
tor of Saxony, and the provincial of the Augustinians, 
to check the rashness of an arrogant monk, whose 
heretical tenets were so shocking to pious ears. 

In this perilous situation the zeal and courage of 
Luther did not abandon him ; and though he had 
been already declared a heretic at Rome, before the 
expiration of the 60 days allowed him in the cita- 
tion for making his appearance, he continued to vin- 
dicate his own opinion so boldly, and inveigh 
against those of bis adversaries with more vehemence 
than ever. Being convinced that the pope would 
proceed to the most violent measures against him, 
he appealed to a general council, which he affirmed 
to be the representative of the catholic church, and 
superior in power to the pope, who being a fallible 
man might err, at St. Peter, the most perfect of bis 
predecessors, had done. 
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While these negociations were carrying on, Luther 
had many opportunities of observing the corruption 
of the church of Rome, and he begin in 1520 to 
utter some doubts as to the divine original of the pa- 
pal authority, which he publicly disputed, and con- 
tinued his enquiries and attacks from one doctrine to 
another, till at last he began to shake the firmest 
foundations on which the wealth and power of the 
church were established. The pope, Leo X. finding 
that there were no hopes of reclaiming so incorrigi- 
ble an heretic, pronounced the sentence of excom- 
munication against him. Luther was not in the least 
disconcerted by this sentence, which he had long 
expected. He renewed his appeal to a general coun- 
cil, declared the pope to be the antichrist, or man of 
sin, whose appearance is foretold in the New Testa- 
ment; and having assembled all the professors and 
students in the university of Wittemberg, he cast the 
bull of excommunication into the flames. On the 
accession of Charles V. to the empire, Luther met 
with a very formidable opponent, but his courage, 
added to the popular favor he had obtained, and the 
general spread of his doctrines, which had made 
many proselytes, not only in Germany, but in Eng- 
land, and other countries in Europe, enabled him to 
triumph over the persecutions of his adversaries, and 
brave the temporal punishment which the emperor 
threatened him with, as well as the eternal condem- 
nation which the pope in his bulls and anathemas 
thundered against him. 
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In October 1524, Luther threw off the monastic 
habit, and a year after married Catharine de Bore, 
cine of the nuns who had eloped from the convent of 
Nimptschen, after the publication of a satire Luther 
had written against the profession of monastic vows. 
His marriage, however, did not retard his activity 
and diligence in the work of the reformation, and 
the remainder of his life was passed in confirming 
what he had so successfully begun, in exhorting 
princes, states, and universities, to support and esta- 
blish the doctrines he had 'taught. In these pious 
labors he was assisted by his friend and coadjutor, 
Melancthon, whose meekness and moderation were 
admirably calculated to soften, on many occasions, 
the ardent zeal and violent temper of Luther. 

In 1543 he published his Translation of the Bible 
into German, with the privilege and under the sanc- 
tion of the elector of Saxony ; this was followed by se- 
veral books against the errors of the church of Rome, 
against masses and the consecration of priests. In 
this manner he continued devoted to this great cause 
till his death, which happened in the year 1 646, the 
18th. of February, in the 63rd. year of his age. On 
his death bed he exhorted those who were near him to 
pray with him earnestly to God for the propagation 
of the Gospel, « because," added he, " the council of 
" Trent, which had sat* once or twice, and the pope 
" will devise strange things against it," he was buried 
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at WittemVerg with great pomp*. Princes, earls, no- 
bles, and students, without number, attended the 
procession, and Melancthon pronounced his funeral 
oration. 

Though the tenets of Luther have undergone 
some alteration since his death, yet the leading 
points of his doctrine are still continued in the re- 
formed church. He reduced the number of sacra- 
ments to two, viz. Baptism, and the Supper of the 
Lord; exploded auricular confession, the adoration 
of the host, the worship of images, and many other 
absurdities of the church of Rome, particularly mo- 
nastic tows, and the celibacy of the clergy. 

Luther was not only singularly gratified for the 
great work of the reformation, but he was likewise 
favored by a happy concurrence of circumstances. 
For learning at this period was encouraged and flou- 
rished among the laity, the age was becoming more 
enlightened, and the clergy growing less popular, 
from their unbounded extortions. Bishop Atterbury 
passes this high eulogium on the character of this 
great man, " Martin Luther's life," says he, " was a 
"continual warfare; he was engaged* against the 
" united forces of the papal world, and he stood the 
"shock of them bravely, both with courage and suc- 
" cess,. He was a man of high endowments and 
'i great virtues; he had a vast understanding, which 
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" raised him to a pitch of learning unknown to the 
Jt age in which he lived. His knowledge of Scrip* 
«' tare was admirable, and his life was holy and de- 
*' voted to the service of God. Upon the whole we 
" have certainly reason to exclaim in the phrase 
« c of the prophet, < How beautiful upon the raoun- 
" a'tns are the feet of him that bringeth glad ti- 
«< dings l." 



GERMAN POETS. 



GESNER. 

1788. A. D.] 

SOLOMON GESNER, the celebrated author of 
The Death of Abel, and many elegant poems in the 
German language, was born at Zurich, in 1730. 
Though he followed the profession of his father, 
which was that of a bookseller, it did not damp his 
native genius, which was destined to tread the paths 
of Virgil and Theocritus. Timidity and diffidence, 
which frequently accompany superior intellect, 
seem to have been the peculiar characteristics 
of Gesner's mind. Of which the following circum- 
stance is a striking illustration. When he was at 
Berlin, during a tour he made through Germany, in 

1 Isaiah Hi. 7. ; 
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order to form an acquaintance with those authors 
who had done honor to their country, he was ad- 
mitted into a literary society in that place. Each of 
the authors who composed it, used to read in 
turn some pieces of their own cMqoosition ; and 
Gesner was very desirous of submitting to these 
able critics a small work, which was his firsV^t- 
tempt. As each of the members had done reading, ■* 
Gesner. was observed to move his hand with a kind 
of tremor towards his pocket, and to draw it back 
again without the manuscript, which he ought to 
have produced. Having not as yet published any 
thing, some of the company could not guess the 
cause of a motion, which his modesty prevented him 
from explaining. This work which he had not the 
courage to shew, was a small poem, entitled Night, 
which he published on his return to Zurich, and 
which was considered as an original, of which no 
model is to be found among the moderns. The suc- 
cess of this essay emboldened the timid Muse of 
young Gesner, who afterwards published some Pasto- 
rals and Idylls, in imitation of Theocritus. Like that 
poet he laid the scenes of his poem in the golden 
age ; that happy age which we are fond of review- 
ing, when our passions are calm, and when freed 
from the anxious cares of life, we tranquilly con- 
template the beauty and fertility of the country. ?|3fce 
characters of his German Idylls are taken from those 
societies which exist only in imagination. His shep- 
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herds are fathers, children, and husbands, who re* 
spect these titles so dear to natt*fe$ and to whom 
generosity, beiieficence^atftf reverence for the Deity, 
are familiar senty^ntsT These Idylls obtained him 
the greates.tr -reputation, and his Death of Abel has 
beeiv #5 universally admired, that it has been trans* 
Kfted into most of the modern languages. 

Though poetry was Gesner's darling pursuit, and 
he enriched the literature of his country with pro- 
ductions which will render his name immortal, he 
did not confine himself to his pen alone to describe 
the beauties of nature ; his active genius was equally 
directed to the pencil, and he acquired a repu- 
tation in landscape painting, that ranked him among 
the best artists of Germany. 

When we read of Gesner's enthusiasm for these 
favorite pursuits, and the time and attention which 
he bestowed on them, we naturally think that he 
could find but little leisure for discharging his duty 
as a citizen. The contrary, however, was the case, 
for he passed almost half of his life in the first em- 
ployments of the state, which he discharged with 
the most scrupulous fidelity till his death, which 
h^^pened the 2nd. of March, 1788, at the age of 56* 

As a pastoral poet, Gesner is entitled to a distin- 
guished rank, and it may be justly said, that if he 
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hag been equalled by any, he has been excelled by 
none. His fictions are interesting, and his charac- 
ters well delineated. His language is that of the 
graces, and the chastest ear might listen to the love 
which he has created. His character as a man is no 
less amiable in the social and relative duties of life ; 
for as a husband, a father, a friend, a magistrate, or 
a citizen, his virtues are equally conspicuous. 

His reputation was not confined to his own coun- 
try. The empress of Russia, Catharine II. presented 
him with a gold medal, as a mark of her esteem ; and 
travellers, who visited the continent from different 
nations, thought they had only seen the half of 
Switzerland, if they had not been in the company of 
Gesner, and procured some of his paintings and 
drawings. 



KLOPSTOCK. 
1803. a.d.] 

FREDERIC GOTTLIEB KLOPSTOCK was born 
at Quedlinburgh, July 2nd. 1724. He studied for 
some time at the university of Jena, and afterwards 
completed his education at Leipsic. He possessed 
great feeling and enthusiasm of character, and had 
received at a very early age strong religious impres- 
sions. These were cherished by his early and de- 
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voted attention to the bible, which he made his 
pocket companion, not merely as a duty, but for 
pleasure. This close acquaintance, with the phra- 
seology of the Hebrew language, became so familiar 
to him, that he unconsciously used to employ its 
beautiful figurative expressions, when he wished to 
describe any thing with peculiar earnestness. Walk- 
ing one day with his father, in a fine spring morn- 
ing, before he was quite fourteen years of age, they 
sat under an oak, and a cool western breeze blew on 
them. He expressed himself in a poetic style, V All 
" around the oak receives us in his shadow. Soft 
" airs breathe on us, like a whisper of the presence 
« of God." Then again he said, " How peaceful 
" grows the tender moss on the bosom of the cool 
" earth ! The hills lie round about shaded in lovely 
" twilight, as though newly created, and blooming 
" like another Eden." x As he approached to man- 
hood, his pious mind continued to raise its views 
more and more to the divine source of mercy and 
love. But religion was not with Klopstock a mere 
speculation ; it was an exalted idea of the glory of 
his great Redeemer, and the pure feeling of grati- 
tude and love. With this enthusiasm of soul he 
wrote poetry, before he knew what prosody was, and 
produced the first three books of the Messiah, before 
his poetical talents had even been suspected beyond 
the narrow circle of a few select friends. The pub- 
lication of this extraordinary poem excited a degree 
*2 
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of attention no other book had ever awakened in 
Germany. 

It became the theme of the pulpit, the subject of 
meditation for the devout Christian, and even pro- 
cured him the patronage of the king of Denmark, 
with a pension and residence at Copenhagen. He 
soon after married the lovely and accomplished Mar- 
garet ta M oiler, whose affection and sweetness of dis- 
position, constituted the happiness of his married 
life. . But this bliss, alas ! was but of short duration, 
for this beloved partner of his heart died in child- 
bed, in the year 1758. He bore this severe trial 
with pious resignation, and continued to cherish her 
memory with the devotion of a poet, and the fidelity 
of a lover, to the latest moments of his existence, and 
used to delight himself with planting white lilies on 
her grave, because the lily was the most exalted of 
flowers, and she was the most exalted of women. 
With his hopes and thoughts always fixed on that 
heaven, of which she was now an inhabitant, he in- 
dulged the pleasing illusion, that her departed spirit, 
like a ministering angel, might still watch over him 
with tender affection ; and his enthusiastic love 
kept up a kind of spiritual communication with her, 
in the beautiful letters which were found after his 
death, From the Lining to the Dead, 

The remaining years of Klopstock's life do not 
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afford many Events beyond his literary productions. 
In 1791, in the 68th. year of his age, he married a 
near relation of bis first wife; Her domestic atten- 
tions, the society of his chosen friends, and the exer- 
cise of his poetical powers, which he retained till 
the close of life, contributed to the comfort of his 
serene and cheerful old age. The 14th. of March, 
1 803, this venerable poet closed his long and valua- 
ble career, at Hamburgh, in the 80th. year of his 
age. ' As symptoms of his dissolution approached, 
his fervent piety, and the hopes of that immortality 
his lofty Muse had so often sung, disarmed death of 
its terrors, and whispered peace to his departing 
spirit. He was in the habit of frequently reading 
his Messiah before his death, " but think not," he 
observed to a friend, *' that I now peruse it as a poet, 
" I only occupy myself with the ideas it contains, 
" and the hopes of salvation it offers." That happy 
close of a virtuous life, and that Christian triumph 
which he sang in the 12th. canto of this poem with 
such sublime and glowing language, attended his 
last moments. In this painful struggle of expiring 
nature he pronounced these sacred words, which 
he has so finely illustrated in one of his odes. 
" Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she 
'• should not have compassion upon the son of her 
" womb? Yea they may forget, yet will I not forget 
" thee l.° 

1 Isaiah xlix. 15. * 

U3 
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His remains were honored by a solemn funeral, 
which was attended with every demonstration that 
public respect, and private esteem, could bestow. 
An elegant monument was erected to his memory, 
crowned by two sheaves, underneath which was in- 
scribed this verse from the Messiah ; 

" Seed sown by God, to ripen for the time of harvest" 

Klopstock possesses the-mettt of having contri- 
buted to the general improvement of German Ktera- 
ture, and having raised his country in the depart- 
ment of epic poetry, to a level with that of every 
other country. Above all, he has enlisted in the 
service of his Muse fervent zeal for the great cause 
of truth, sincere piety, and universal benevolence. 
Actuated by thesfe motives, his genius will be ad- 
mired, and his memory held in estimation by all 
those by whom virtue and religion are revered and 
exercised. 



REFLECTIONS. - 

THOUGH the literature of Spain is little known 
to other countries of Europe, she can boast, even as 
early as the 11th. century, of many respectable wri- 
ters in her native language ; prior to which Arabian 
learning had flourished under the Caliphs of Cor- 
dova, anddaad produced many illustrious scholars in 
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oriental literature. After the 13th. and in the 15th. 
ceriturief, there is scarcely a department in the 
sciences in which the Spaniards have not excelled. 
Spain had formerly a number of„universities, which 
were successively endowed by the munificence of 
their sovereigns; particularly that of Salamanca, 
which enjoyed a reputation for learning, and a de- 
gree of celebrity which extended over all Europe, 
and continued for many ages to draw students from 
every part of the known civilized world. 

But thougb great encouragement might be given 
to the higher branches of learning, the rudiments 
of education devolving principally upon the monks, 
general information and useful knowledge continued 
at a very low ebb, when compared with France, 
Italy, and England. And though high recompences 
were awarded to the abstruse studies of academi- 
cians, the efforts of the imagination and poetical ge- 
nius were frequently unrewarded and unnoticed. 
For we find Cervantes, who was the pride of his 
country as a soldier, and the glpry of literature as 
a poet,-U* whose genius gave a> new impulse to im- 
provement, was left to linger in captivity on a fo- 
i reign shore; and after his return was suffered to live 
in obscurity, and die in poverty. But better hopes 
and brighter prospects now dawn upon this long 
oppressed land, and promise ultimately to raise 
Spain in her literary career to a rank with other 
countries of Europe. 
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Nor was the fate of Camoens more auspicious in 
her sister kingdom ; for though Portugal "possesses 
two universities and several academies, yet the ex- 
ercise of the papal power, -and the spiritual tyranny 
of the ecclesiastics, have been a fatal bar tQ the pro- 
gress of true learning and general improvement. To 
the eternal disgrace of his countrymen, this poet, who 
celebrated in his lofty epic tfee adventurous spirit 
of those early navigators, who ploughed unknown 
seas, and opened to the restless mind of man new 
worlds to subdue, was doomed in his declining years 
to wrest from the hand of charity a scanty boon to 
support expiring nature, and feed that fading lamp 
whose lustre only served to show the profound dark- 
ness which hung over his degenerate land. 

In Germany, where improvement wears a brighter 
and more cheering aspect* literature may be consi- 
dered in a very advanced state. She can boast of 
many universities of great reputation, besides lite- 
rary societies and academical institutions. * Within 
this last century her language has been considerably 
improved and cultivated, and many superior pro- 
ductions have appeared in the different branches of 
science, distinguished for their taste- and elegance. 4 
In Germany our glorious reformation was completed, 
and that pure light of the Gospel wjiich dawned a few 
centuries before in our own land, here brightened into 
perfect day. Here we hail the undaunted courage and 
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perseverance x>f Luther, who, fighting manfully un- 
<kr the banners of Christ crucified, boldly attacked 
the hydra-headed monster of papal superstition, and 
opened the sealed words of eternal life, according to 
the precept of our Blessed Saviour, who summed up 
the mercies 'of his redeeming love, in this gracious 
promise, " that the poor should have the Gospel 
« preached unto them." Luther, who under the 
divine blessing, has been the instrument of so exten- 
sively diffusing the Word of God, that the interpret- 
ers of the Book of Revelation have assigned to this 
great .champion of the Protestant faith, the fol- 
lowing prediction ; " And I saw another angel fly 
* " in the midst of heaven, having the Everlasting 
" Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the 
" earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
" tongue, and people, saying, with a loud voice, 
" Fear God, and give glory to him, for the hour of 
" his judgment is come : and worship him that made . 
" heaven and earth, and the sea, and the fountain of 
" waters V 

r* 
Among the poetic contributions which have en- 
riched the romantic literature of Germany, we ad- 
mire the rural pictures of Gesner, in which he has 
' pourtrayed the felicity and innocence of the pastoral 
life with so much taste and delicacy, that |he severest 
critic can find nothing to supply that would add t< 

1 Rev. xiv« 6, 7. 
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their interest, nor could the most ingenious ftncy 1 
substitute any happier descriptions. Hi* sacred sufcfc 
jects breathe the 1 pure spirit of Christianity, ana* are 
replete with beautiful imagery. In his poetti of 
7%c Death of Abel, he has pictured in the sublime 
and simple language of truth, and with the strong 
coloring of an imagination deeply impressed with 
religious feelings, the remorse of the ,miir3erer 
Cain, and the bitter anguish of' his parents, who felt 
the crime of their first-born as the fruits or\their 
own sin ; and the death of their beloved Abel as the 
accomplishment of that penalty which the Almighty 
had pronounced on their transgression, ( ' Dust thou 
" art, and unto dust shalt thou return *." 

Klopstock, « s the Milton of Germany/' has chosen 
a subject of still deeper interest, the execution of 
which does honor to his genius as a poet, and his 
•piety as a Christian. Klopstock possessed Indeed 
all that religious enthusiasm, that exquisite sensi- 
bility, and those stcong powers of imagination which 
were requisite for the composition of an ej$c like 
the Messiah* Long before he laid the plan of this 
great work, or was even conscious of his own talents, 
hejfelt what it required for such a poem* For, in 4 
,tfre oration he delivered on quitting the college of 
<Juedlinb# , gh, afte/ reviewing the state of poetry in 

* 1 jft*n. iii;J& 
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Germany, he fc bre>ks forth in this beautiful apos- 
trophe, to "the spirit of poetic inspiratipn. " IF 

'"^among our living poets there exists one who is 4P 
" destined , to give such a treasure to his native 
,r country. Hasten 6 day of glory, and bring this , 
" poet to light ! Arise O sun which shall* first dawn 
'*upon him and enlighten him with thy mild radi- 
" ance. May virtue^ wisdom, and , the celestial 
u Muse,, nurse him with the tenderest care. May 

-*' the boundless horizon of 'nature be displayed to 
'• his view ! # May the range of unborn ages be no 
" longer wrapt in impenetrable darkness, and the 
« magnificence of or.r adorable religion be unveiled 
" in aU its glories before him. May these instruc- 
" tions crown him with immortal fame, and with the 
" approbation of God himself, who will be his first, 
u his last, his greatest praise." 

This fervent piety which breathes with such gran- 
/ deur in his Messiah, pervades with equal force hi? 
divine songs, and his sacred tragedies, of Solcrm+n, 
David, and the Death of Adam, which Jast possesses 
all that strength and sublimity which characterize 
his other writings. 

This spirit of exalted piety seems to have formecT 
the A very essence^ Klopstock's clmc»ctef. It gloweov 
in his youthful bosom, and shed a lustre on his de- 
' clining years. It was the -groundwork of that inV 
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niortal poem,. which sang th* mysterf#s.pf man's t)fi> 
> demption, and fee miracle etf a Savjiour!i love* It 

* was the bond of his friendship to man, and the source 

* of his gratitude arid love to Go& It was this brought 
consolation to his troubled spirit in that hour 'of 
trying affliction, when he resigned the object of his 
connubial affection into the bosom of her blessed 
Redeemer, It was this that raised his hopea and 
views above this transitpry scene, to the contem* . 
plalion of those glorious promises, *nd thjat per- 
fect bliss, which await the pious Christian in those 
blest abodes, where sorrow, sin, and Reparation, 

<are no more. It was this inspired his joyful antici- 
pation of a holy communion with the saints of hea- 
ven, where the spirils of the just, being wa^Jj&d in 
, the blood of the Lamb, and clad in the garments of 
salvation, stand before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night, saying, " Worthy is the Lamb 
" that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
* wisdom, and honor, and glory, and blessing, for 
• * eve* and ever l." 

\ " 1 Hev. v. 12. ^ 



THE END. 
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